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If  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  uyriter  it  XDOuld  he  to  teU  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  tlangerou* 
precipice  of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  rear  with  mankind — neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
of  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tdls  them  of  virtues,  when  they  hare  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless.^DE  Foe. 


might,  in  fact,  be  compendiously  expressed  by  the  attitude 
of  the  boy  who  is  described  as — 

Coffee-milling  care  and  sorrow, 

With  a  nose-adapted  thumb. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

Mr.  Disraeli’s  reply  to  the  Marquis  of  Hartington’s  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  policy  foreshadowed  in  the  Queen’s  Speech 
must  have  convinced  the  latter  that  before  his  criticism 
can  have  much  effect  be  must  first  diminish  Mr.  Disraeli’s 
majority.  Reposing  on  that  majority,  Mr.  Disraeli  meets 
all  criticism  with  an  audacious  humour  that  would  baffle  a 
much  keener  critic  than  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition.  If 
the  House  were  very  much  in  earnest,  they  might  resent 
Mr.  Disraeli’s  manner  as  savouring  of  frivolous  and  indecent 
levity ;  but,  viewing  their  debates  as  a  combat  of  wits,  they 
laugh  at  the  Premier’s  most  daring  sallies,  while  his  majority 
commands  their  respect.  In  fearless  audacity  of  humour 
Mr.  Disraeli  surpassed  himself  on  Friday;  the  blunt  and 
heavy  hand  of  his  antagonist  would  seem  to  have  inspired 
him  to  show  his  utmost  dexterity.  He  could  give  the 
noble  lord  no  security  whatever  that  the  business  of '  the 
session  would  at  all  realise  the  programme.  At  present  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  bring  forward  the 
measures  they  have  enumerated ;  but  we  may  have  revolu¬ 
tions,  great  catastrophes,  ecclesiastical  misconceptions.” 
How  is  it  possible  to  taunt  a  leader  with  having  no  policy, 
when  he  so  frankly  avows  that  his  policy  is  the  hands  of 
Providence  ?  Mr.  Disraeli  is  as  little  his  own  master  as  any 
of  his  ancestral  prophets ;  if  he  does  not  know  his  own 
Bills  after  they  have  been  produced,  how  can  he  be  expected 


The  most  effective  point  in  Lord  Hartington’s  criticism 
was  his  charge  against  the  Government  of  ignoring  their 
promises  with  regard  to  Local  Taxation.  This  told  on  the 
Conservative  benches;  the  Times  says  that  lyidisciplined 
members  below  the  gangway  could  not  'forbear  to  give  a 
sympathetic  cheer.  Accordingly  the  Ministry  have  made 
all  haste  to  re-assure  their  followers,  and  nip  disaffection 
in  the  bud.  On  Thursday  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  brought 
in  two  Bills  for  Consolidating  and  Amending  the  Public 
Works  Loan  Acts.  These  deal  incidentally  with  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  Local  Tax  ation  ;  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  was  at 
great  pains  to  explain  that  they  involve  a  different  policy 
from  that  pursued  by  the  late  Ministry.  Mr  Stansfeld  in 
his  Rating  Bill  professed  to  attack  only  the  fringe  of  the 
subject,  and  held  strongly  that  Local  Taxation  could  not 
be  thoroughly  reformed  without  a  new  scheme  of  Local  Ad¬ 
ministration.  The  present  Ministry  adopted  Mr.  Stansfeld’s 
**  fringe  ”  last  session,  but  thorough  reform  is  too  heroic  to 
be  in  their  way ;  they  object  to  cut  and  dry  new  constitu¬ 
tions  ;  they  do  not  want  to  create  a  sensation  or  to  obtain 
credit  for  ingenuity.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote’s  measure 
he  declares  to  be  a  step  in  gradual  amendment,  a  germ 
from  which  a  sound  scheme  of  Local  Taxation  is  to  grow. 


Sir  Stafford  Northcote’s  theory  of  reform  looks  well ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  connection  between  his  theory 
and  his  Amending  Bill.  The  proposal  is  that  the  Public 
Works  Commissioners,  instead  of  having  a  fixed  sum  of 
300,000f.  to  divide  at  their  discretion  among  the  applicants 
for  loans,  should  submit  an  annual  budget  of  those  applica¬ 
tions  to  Parliament.  This  is  to  be  a  means  of  educating 
Parliament  and  the  country  in  knowledge  of  local  finance. 
Our  senators  are  to  be  taught  wisdom  by  discussing  whether 
this  seaport  should  get  the  loan  of  public  money  for  a 
new  breakwater,  or  that  inland  village  for  a  new  sewerage 
main-pipe.  What  does  Mr.  Disraeli  think  of  this  Mr. 
Disraeli,  whose  boast  it  is  that  his  intellect  is  not  parochial  ? 
He  should  be  warned  by  the  indiscretions  of  Lord  Sandon, 
and  bestow  a  few  hours  of  anxious  if  perplexed  considera¬ 
tion  on  the  measures  of  his  rising  statesmen.  This  is  paro- 
chialising  Parliament  with  a  vengeance. 


uncompromising  resistance  to  tne  r>iu  lor  araenuiug  lui 
law  relating  to  regimental  exchanges.  Under  an  inno¬ 
cent  exterior  it  seeks  to  restore  that  system  of  bargaining 
which  was  thought  to  have  terminated  with  the  abolition 
of  purchase  in  the  army.  If  the  payment  of  douceurs  on 
exchange  is  once  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  it  will  become 
a  vested  interest,  similar  to  the  purchase  system,  and  if 
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beaten  hie  opponent,  M.  Valentin,  if  the  vote  of  the  Wtllon 
amendment  had  not  deprived  him  of  a  eerious  advaatege 
As  it  was,  M.  Valentin  obtained  a  crushing  majority,  ijj 
the  Cotes-du-Nord,  Admiral  de  Kerj^gu  was  at  the  head  of 
the  poll ;  M.  Foucher  de  Careil,  one  of  M.  Thiers’s  prefecte, 
was  three  thousand  votes  in  the  rear,  and  the  Ihic 
Feltres,  the  Bonapartist,  was  beaten  out  and  out.  Non®  of 
the  candidates,  however,  having  obtained  an  absolute 
majority,  there  will  be  another  poll,  when  the  Republicans 
will  probably  support  M.  de  Kerjegu,  to  render  the  defeat  of 
the  Due  de  Feltres  more  striking.  Nevertheless  it  must  be 
admitted,  in  spite  of  the  evidence  of  facts,  that  this  Bona- 
partist  contretewps  is  more  apparent  than  real ;  and  the 
state  of  the  country  cannot  be  fairly  judged  by  the 
events  of  last  Sunday.  Nor  should  the  Republican  party 
forget  that  new  governments  are  always  momentarily  popu. 
lar,  but  that  public  opinion  is  apt  to  turn  round  at  the 
slightest  misfortune  that  happens  to  the  hew  state  of 
things.  Should  the  Constitutional  Laws  be  rejected  at  a 
third  reading,  the  tide  of  Bonapartism  would  set  in  with 
greater  strength  than  ever. 


hereafter  found  prejndicUl  to  the  service,  its  extinction 
may  involve  heavy  cost  to  the  nation.  No  doubt  we  shall 
be  told  that  such  an'  arrangement  works  beneficially  for 
the  poorer  class  of  officers,  who  being  forced  by  poverty  to 
serve  the  greater  part  of  their  time  on  foreign  stations, 
receive  a  certain  amount  of  compensation  from  their  richer 
brethren  upon  exchanging.  Possibly  there  may  be  a  modi¬ 
cum  of  truth  in  this  plea.  But  the  fact  remains  that  the 
prospect  of  getting  large  sums  for  exchanging  to  regiments 
abroad  often  tempted  young  officers  on  the  home  establish¬ 
ment  into  grievous  extravagance.  Regarding  the  bonus  on 
exchange  as  a  species  of  property,  they  discounted  its  value 
so  quickly,  that  when  the  day  of  inheritance  arrived  scarcely 
any  balance  remained  after  payment  of  debts.  This  is 
not,  however,  the  main  reason  against  the  plea  put  for¬ 
ward  on  behalf  of  poor  officers.  The  real  question  for 
Parliament  to  decide  is  whether  the  army  exists  for  the  good 
of  its  officers,  or  the  officers  for  the  benefit  of  the  army  ? 
In  the  latter  event,  Mr.  Hardy’s  Bill  should  be  opposed 
tooth  and  nail,  since  it  is  clearly  another  step  in  that  Tory 
policy  of  military  administration  which  would  make  the 
interests  of  the  nation  subservient  to  those  of  aristocratic 
cliques. 


The  opening  of  the  discussion  of  the  Senate  Bill,  wbicb 
took  place  yesterday  at  Versailles,  seems  likely  to  prove  tbe 
“  beginning  of  the  end  ”  of  the  new  majority.  On  that 
Bill  it  was  generally  acknowledged  that  the  fate  of  the 
young  Republic  greatly  depended.  A  second  Chamber  had 
not  been  proposed  on  the  ground  of  its  constitutional  value. 
In  France  more  than  in  •  any  other  country,  this  would 
unavoidably  clash  with  the  other  House,  and  lead  to 
helpless  complications.  The  creation  of  a  second  Cham¬ 
ber  in  the  present  conjuncture  was  based  on  compro¬ 
mise.  The  Monarchists  have  adhered  to  the  status  jwo 
on  condition  that  the  Republicans  shall  allow  a  share  of 
power  to  Conservative  influence  in  the  shape  of  a  Conserva¬ 
tive  body,  and  the  Republicans  have  consented  to  create  a 
Senate,  because  the  Monarchists  adhered  to  the  status  q»). 
Each  party  has  tried  to  make  the  best  of  the  situation. 
The  Right  wished  to  ensure  a  Conservative  majority  in  the 
new  House  by  a  system  of  election  as  contradictory  in  its 
provisions  as  it  was  elaborate ;  the  Left  tried  to  enforce 
universal  suffrage  as  the  means  of  election.  It  was 
considered  very  unlikely  that  either  the  Conservative  or  the 
Republican  scheme  would  be  adopted  in  its  original  form. 
But  there  is  no  end  to  the  surprises  reserved  by  the 
Assembly.  M.  Pascal  Duprat,  a  member  of  the  I^, 
appeared  in  the  Tribune  yesterday,  and  took  at  once  the 
bull  by  the  horns  by  proposing  the  election  of  the  Senate 
by  universal  suffrage,  pure  and  simple,  without  trammels 
or  qualifications ;  and  a  ballotage  gave  a  majority  of  twelve 
in  favour  of  his  amendment.  This  majority  was  obtained 
by  the  co-operation  of  the  Bonapartists,  who  would  find 
most  advantage  in  the  application  of  universal  suffrage 
for  the  composition  of  the  Senate.  Over  one  hundred  depu¬ 
ties  abstained,  and  M.  Pascal  Duprat  himself  was  surpria^ 
at  his  success.  The  offshoot  of  this  unlucky  first  step  in 
the  path  of  compromise,  which  frustrates  the  desires  d 
the  Right,  will  probably  be  the  breaking  up  of  the  new 
majority,  the  eventual  rejection  of  the  constitutional  1*^8 
as  a  whole,  and  a  return  to  the  hopeless  disorganisa^ 
from  which,  thanks  to  M.  Wallon,  the  .tVssembly  had  just 
emerged.  And  thus  dissolution  once  more  looms  as  the 
only  possible  remedy  to  an  impending  dead-lock. 


The  Land  Transfer  Bill  seems  scarcely  to  satisfy  Lord 
Cairns,  its  author,  judging  by  his  feeble  recommendation  of 
it ;  and  we  are  sure  that  it  will  satisfy  no  other  person. 
There  was  never  much  vigorous  life  in  it,  and  it  is  now 
as  good  as  dead.  The  reports  of  the  Provincial  Law  Socie¬ 
ties  about  the  cheapness  with  which  small  properties  in 
Birmingham  and  Liverpool  are  conveyed,  and  the  Lord 
Chancellor’s  repugnance  to  set  up  local  registries,  have 
weighed  so  much  with  him  that  he  has  decided  to  strike 
out  the  compulsory  clauses,  and  make  the  Bill  purely  per¬ 
missive.  Some  few  persons  may  employ  the  clauses  rela¬ 
tive  to  defeasible  titles,  and  put  their  land  on  the  register, 
so  that  the  title  may  be  matured  and  perfected  by  the 
mere  lapse  of  time.  A  few  may  resort  to  the  measure  as  an 
experiment.  But  we  may  safely  predict  that  the  Land 
Transfer  Bill  is  to  be  chiefly  ornamental.  Lord  Cairns  has 
given  us  one  rather  valuable  measure  relating  to  land — the 
Vendors  and  Purchasers  Act  of  1874  ;  but  it  is  plain  that 
land  registration  is  to  be  guided  by  another  hand  than  his. 
The  chief  result  of  the  new  measure  will  be  to  justify 
apparently  all  that  has  been  said  against  registration. 


Mr.  Ooschen  has  meddled  with  a  very  thorny  or  thistly 
subject,  Scotch  banking,  the  motto  of  which  is  decidedly 
Nenio  me  wipune  lacesset.  He,  as  the  mouthpiece  of  Lon¬ 
don  bankers,  thinks  it  unfair  that  Scotch  banks  should  set  up 
branches  in  London,  from  which  all  English  banks  issuing 
notes  except  the  Bank  of  England  are  excluded  on  pain  of 
forfeiting  their  issue;- and  he  told  the  House  that  it  must 
have  been  by  inadvertence  that  the  Bankers  Act  did  not 
«^pply  to  the  Scotch  banks,  which  now  possessed  an  unfair 
atl vantage.  It  is  pretty  plain  that  the  Scotch  banks  mean 
to  fight  for  their  present  right,  which  is  of  considerable 
value  to  some  of  them.  They  say  that  they  do  not  grudge 
the  coming  north  of  the  English  banks,  and  that  the 
Scotch  banks  do  not  carry  their  note  circulation  south  with 
them.  They  also  argue  that  they  only  act  as  various 
foreign  banks  possessing  a  note  issue  do.  It  is  rather  late 
in  the  day,  we  take  it,  to  think  of  extending  the  privileges 
of  the  Bankers  Act.  It  will  perhaps  be  difficult  enough 
for  the  Bank  of  England,  when  the  question  is  looked  into, 
to  maintain  the  rule  which  gives  them  the  note  circulation 
within  sixty  miles  of  London.  It  is  too  much  to  ask  that 
the  convenience  of  the  customers  of  the  Scotch  banks  be 
sacrificed  for  the  benefit  of  shareholders  of  London  banks. 


Alfonso  XII.  has  received  a  blessing  from  the  patnaicB 
of  constitutionalism,  the  octogenarian  Espartero.  Th®*® 
was  a  ludicrous  interchange  of  orders  the  other  day  y 
Logrono,  between  the  young  Bourbon  and  the  old  geno^ 
The  modest  Prince  refused  the  Grand  Cordon  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Ferdinand  ;  Espartero  who  is  General  of 
Order  ”  insisted  on  pressing  the  decoration  on  the  youth 


In  the  French  elections  of  last  Sunday  the  Bonapartists 
received  a  check  in  two  departments.  The  recognition 
of  the  Republic  by  the  Assembly  had  a  decided  influence 
on  tlie  result  of  the  day.  One  Republican  gained  a  signal 
victory  over  a  powerful  Bonapartist  opponent,  another  ran 
close  upon  the  heels  of  a  Legitimist  in  a  stronghold  of 
priesthood  and  superstition.  The  Due  de  Padoue,  in  Seine- 
et-Oise,  felt  certain  of  success,  and  no  doubt  he  would  have 
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blast  of  royalist  and  constitutional  trumpets,  have  been  acts  of  persistent  disobedience  to  law,  the  auction  of  goods 
blighted  in  the  bud.  It  is  true  that  Pampeluna  has  been  and  estates  hitherto  appertaining  to  these  establishments 
relieved,  but  it  was  relieved  by  the  withdrawal  of  troops  to  has  produced  very  satisfactory  results.  The  Roman  priest- 
defend  Estella,  the  head-quarters  of  Don  Carlos.  Never-  hood  threatened  all  buyers  with  the  anathema ;  neverthe- 
theless  the  Alfonsist  armies  advanced  as  if  there  were  a  less.  Catholic  buyers  came  to  the  auction-mart  in  great 
complete  debdcle  of  the  Carlists.  The  result  has  been  the  numbers.  In  the  Grand-Duchy  of  Hesse,  an  order  of  nuns 


disastrous  repulse  at  Lacar,  which  has  already  given  a 
shock  to  the  new  throne. 


who  had  until  now  given  instruction  (if  this  is  a  word  that 
can  be  applied  in  the  case)  in  certain  schools,  have  received 
notice  to  leave,  so  as  to  make  place  for  lay  teachers.  In  a 
London  journal,  a  telegram  stated  that  seventeen  “  English 
ladies”  had  on  that  occasion  been  compelled  to  leave. 


ilr.  Plimsoll  seems  to  have  good  reason  to  complain  of  tjondon  journal,  a  telegram  stated  that  seventeen  “  English 
the  misrepresentation  by  the  press  of  his  objects  and  actions,  ladies  ”  had  on  that  occasion  been  compelled  to  leave. 
The  Times  charged  him  with  insisting  on  obedience  to  the  Nothing  of  the  kind  has  happened.  The  englische  Frliulein, 
rules  of  an  impossible  code.  Mr.  Plimsoll  replies  that  he  translated  into  “  English  ladies,”  are  German 


never  advocated  a  code”  or  a  codification  of  existing  law” 
at  all;  that  Sir  C.  Adderley’s  '"digest  and  index”  are  all 
that  is  wanted.  Again,  the  Times  pointed  out  the  absurdity 
of  a  compulsory  survey,  as  demonstrated  by  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  visiting  every  ship  on  the  eve  of  its  sailing,  and 


nuns,  belonging  to  a  so-called  Angelic  Order.  They  are,  if 
we  can  believe  their  official  Romanist  name,  vhrgines  angeli- 
cales,  not  angHccdes.  In  older  German,  this  is  translated  by 
englische — a  word  which  also  occurs,  in  the  sense  of  "angelic,” 
in  GotUhe’s  "Faust.”  The  indignation  spent  upon  the 


denounced  Mr.  Plimsoll’s  plan  as  interfering  with  commer-  expulsion  of  English  ladies  is  therefore  without  any  object. 

cial  liberty,  and '"  hampering  this  country  in  the  general  com-  _ _ 

petition.”  Mr.  Plimsoll  replies  that  he  has  never  sug- 
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gested  any  interference  of  the  kind ;  that  he  has  all  along 
accepted  the  surveys  of  Lloyd’s  and  of  similar  Associations, 
which  class  each  vessel  for  six,  eight,  or  twelve  years,  and 


A  SUBSTITUTE  FOE  THE  INCOME-TAX. 

If  Mr.  Gladstone  still  takes  any  interest  in  mundane  and 
political  affairs,  he  must  have  resid  the  proceedings  of  last 


during  the  period  of  classification  are  only  once  subject  to  Wednesday  in  Downing-street  with  a  certain  grim  satisfac- 


survey,  while  an  annual  survey  would  be  all  to  which  even 
the  small  minority  of  unclassed  ships  would  be  subject. 


Disturbing  telegrams  have  arrived  this  week  announcing 
the  outbreak  of  a  civil  war  in  China.  We  have  lately 
alluded  to  the  political  conditions  which  render  such  a  war 
probable,  and  to  the  dangerous  contingencies  affecting  the 
Empire  of  England  in  the  East  that  may  arise  out  of  any 
serious  civil  commotion  in  the  Celestial  Empire.  The  intel¬ 
ligence  received  up  to  the  present  gives  no  details,  but  that 
the  disturbance  has  originated  in  the  circumstances  to  which 
we  alluded  last  week  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever.  The* 


tion.  A  powerful  deputation  of  influential  gentlemen,  pro¬ 
vincial  mayors,  and  members  of  Parliament,  waited  on  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  asking  him  to  remove  the 
Income-tax.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  although 
he  received  the  deputation  courteously,  did  not  run  over 
with  the  exuberant  politeness  that  ushered  in  the  return  of 
the  Conservatives  to  Downing-street,  and  which,  supposed 
by  some  to  indicate  a  perpetual  paradise  for  deputations, 
turns  out  to  be  only  the  freshness  of  men  who  had  for  long 
years  been  denied  the  pleasure  of  being  bored.  Sir  Staf¬ 
ford  Northcote  may  be  excused  if  he  showed  less  of  that 
smiling  graciousness  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much 


death  of  the  Empress  by  suicide  is  not  yet  confirmed  ;  but,  lately,  and  if  for  once  he  was  obliged  to  hint  that  he  knew 
presuming  it  to  be  true,  and  accepting  the  probable  supre-  *^1  they  had  to  say  before.  The  circumstances  were  not 
macy  of  the  Prince  of  Rung  in  Chinese  affairs,  we  are  favourable.  For  the  first  time  for  some  years,  the  Chan- 
justified  in  concluding  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  English  ceUor  of  the  Exchequer  will  have  so  small  a  surplus  that 
Foreign  Office  to  look  very  closely  to  the  meaning  of  these  the  mere  hint  of  the  abolition  of  the  Income-tax  would  be 


events,  and  to  be  able  to  ^ve  explanations  of  our  relations  enough  to  disturb  his  composure.  There  will  be  no  surplus 
to  them  when  called  for  in  Parliament.  to  a^it  of  the  removal  of  the  Income-tax,  and  so  the 

_  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  pointedly  asked  the  deputa- 

p  T  .  ,  ,  -  ..  ,  tion  what  they  would  put  in  its  place.  He  knew  of 

Wt.1 1..  ho^less  motion  on  Tuesday,  nothing,  and  aU  he  could  say  was  that,  if  he  could  make 

^  taxation  of  the  countiy  lighter,  he  would  have  great 

}«nded  during  the  present  Parliament.  From  the  nature  of  pieag„,e  in  doing  so.  The  opponents  of  the  Income-tax 

must  feel  that  when  they  allowed  Mr.  Gladstone  to  be 
iTwTin  of  neither  party  (»uld  like  driven  from  the  helm,  thev  lost  their  golden  opportunity, 

m^ru  tbe  consequences  of  a  temporary  disfranchisement.  Gladstone  was  the  oily  financier  from  whom  they 

Sti^/lbn,  n  ^  1  ‘fi^overing  reasons  why  j  a  sweeping  change  in  om-  system  of  taxa¬ 
tion  natural  penalty  of  its  corrup-  ^  j  Uej  by  the  repeal  of  the  Income-tax. 

wa,'  no  „  Harcourt  pointed  out  that  there  ^he  secret  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Budget  of  1874  has  been 

nreliniinoS  ,  ®r  suspending  a  wnt  except  as  the  wt,  and  we  have  no  means  of  discovering  what  new  taxes 

LteTsf^noV-  ^“1  ‘“3'^’  V  te  would  have  proposed,  but  we  are  perhaps  not  far  wrong 

dansero™^  ?“®3‘’i  “n**  “''•  *  insisted  on  the  jp  hazarding  a  guess  that  he  would  have  turned  attention 

chheinent  “  •  1  the  power  of  temporary  disfran-  the  anomalous  exemptions  of  property  from 

No  dZh  3  •  taxation.  He  might  have  shown  that  a  very  large  portion 

eitreuirrn.^?  of  tlie  wealth  of  the  country  escaped  taxation.  Corporate 

to  see  “  wnt.  But  it  is  diflScidt  property,  to  a  very  large  extent,  escapes  its  fair  share  of 

franchise^ent  to^Ponwy  dis-  fax^ion,  a  result  which  is  probably  due  more  to  accident 

ultimate  dwL  V  "’°'T  "t‘  ^  much  stronger  against  ^p  jp  design.  It  is  an  anomaly  that  corporate  property 
ment  the  TK.  “  /*?*®  should  go  untaxed,  any  more  than  other  property  the 

to  be  infectal  T.r’^i^®  "3  1“*  “  original  possessor  of  which  is  no  longer  in  existence.  No 

ment  at  .11T  ^  °f  Commons.  If  disfranchise-  ipoSnsiderable  part  of  our  taxation  is  levied,  if  we  may  use 

ment  i,  “uuiiuble,  a  power  of  temporary  disfranchise-  jbe  expression,  from  the  dead.  The  tax-gatherer  steps  in 
writ  after  •*  uaugorous.  The  mischief  of  issuing  ^p  occasion  of  the  death  of  an  owner,  and  takes  away  a 
briberv  i.  n"  .  “  ®““  ®l«®tioii  m  over-turned  through  portion  of  his  property  before  it  goes  to  his  heirs.  A  more 

electora  the  ‘  Pou  put  into  the  hands  of  the  corrupt  witimate  opportunity  for  the  Exchequer  of  the  countiy 

field  m  f  P°"®'  ®f  wearying  honest  electors  from  the  could  not  exist.  The  preservation  of  property  on  the  death 

uot  more  dT-  ®  P"''**®^®  corruption,  is  surely  pf  its  owner,  and  its  transmission  to  the  persons,  and  for 


nous?o?Pe™‘'^'’’®/’*““  a  precedent  in  the  the'purposes,  he  desires,  is  a  conspicuous"  benefit  arising 

wspensionTT"!  from  the  existence  of  a  regular,  civUised  Government. 

e  ec  oral  rights.  _  Moreover,  there  is  no  time  at  which  a  man  can  better  spare 

.  -  a  fragment  of  his  wealth  for  his  country  than  when  he  can 

,  *®''cml  places  in  Germany,  where  priestly  establish-  no  longer  keep  it  for  himself.  We  should  be  disp^d  to  go 
8  have  been  broken  up  by  judicial  decree,  owing  to  farther,  and  refuse,  for  example,  succession  to  distant  rela- 
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enough,  land  is  privileged  by  escaping  with  half  the  amount 
of  taxation.  But  on  important  class  of  property  is  wholly 
exempted.  Corporations  never  die ;  their  constituent  mem¬ 
bers  die ;  but  the  corporation  itself,  with  a  continuity  of 
rights  and  privileges,  lives  on  from  generation  to  generation. 
There  cannot,  therefore,  be  any  succession  duty  to  corpora¬ 
tions.  But  why  should  they  escape  taxation  on  so  purely 
technical  a  ground  ? 

The  favour  shown  to  private  property  has  been  a  distin¬ 
guishing  feature  of  our  legal  history,  and  many  a  severe 
struggle  was  fought  to  keep  land  out  of  the  grasp  of  the 
**  dead-hand.”  Nevertheless,  it  is  wonderful  to  what  an 
extent  property  has  been  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  private 
individuals,  and  given  up  to  what,  for  the  want  of  a  better 
name,  may  be  called  public  purposes.  A  very  large  amount 
of  land  is  held  by  corporate  bodies — much  larger  than  is 
generally  supposed.  Some  owners  of  property  are  possessed 
with  an  unconquerable  desire  to  baulk  the  tax-gatherer. 
There  is  an  easy  way  of  gratifying  their  taste :  let  them  put 
it  under  the  shelter  of  a  corporation,  and  they  will  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that,  when  dead,  not  a  farthing  of 
their  money  will  go  into  the  coffers  of  the  State.  Why  should 
this  be  i  When  Mr.  Gladstone  introduced  the  succession  duty 
on  land  in  his  Budget  of  1 8o3,  he  distinctly  stated  his  intention 
to  deal  in  a  similar  way  with  corporations.  He  intended  to 
introduce  a  Bill  charging  from  corporations  an  annual  sum 
of  (id.  in  the  pound  on  their  net  revenue  in  lieu  of  succes¬ 
sion  duties.  This  proposal  was  not  carried  out  in  the 
Ajssion  of  1833,  when  the  succession  duty  on  land  was 
imposed,  and  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  renewed  until 
1 8(>3.  In  that  year  IVL-.  Gladstone  was  again  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  endeavoured  to  complete  the  legis¬ 
lation  he  began  in  1833.  Ilis  Budget  had  a  fate  that  fore¬ 
shadowed  the  greater  fall  of  1874.  Reason  and  eloquence 
wore  on  his  side,  but  against  him  were  prejudices  and 
trustees,  two  of  the  most  powerful  forces  in  this  country. 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  common  sense  were  driven  from  the 
field,  and  the  subject  was  not  again  brought  before  the 
House  until  1871,  when  Mr.  A.  Johnston  carried  a  motion, 
of  a  limited  kind,  for  the  taxation  of  charities.  Mr.  Lowe 
was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  adopted  the  old 
proposal  of  Mr.  Gladstone  with  the  greatest  vigour.  We 
<*4in  hardly  avoid  suspecting  that  the  readjustment  of  taxa¬ 
tion,  to  which  the  famous  Greenwich  manifesto  referred, 
had  some  connection  with  a  suggestion  not  only  excellent 
in  itself,  but  that  had  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1871. 

But  the  question  remains  whether  a  sufficient  amount 
would  be  gained  by  taxing  corporate  bodies  to  be  worth 
fighting  foril  In  18G3  Mr.  Gladstone  estimated  the  loss  to 
the  public  through  the  exemption  of  charities  as  amounting 
to  a  quarter  of  a  million,  on  a  tax  of  Od.  in  the  pound. 
That  rate,  however,  does  not  appear  sufficiently  high.  On 
an  average,  property  pays  succession  or  legacy  duty  once  in 
every  thirty  years ;  some  put  the  figure  lower,  at  twenty-five 
years.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  charges  of  probate 
or  legacy  duty  amount,  taken  all  over,  on  an  average  to  12 
per  cent.,  so  that  once  in  thirty  years  12  per  cent,  of  the 
capital  is  taken  by  the  State.  A  legacy  of  2,0001.  thus  con¬ 
tributes  240/.  once  in  thirty  years,  which  would  be  equal  to 
an  annual  tax  on  the  net  revenue  of  nearly  2s.  fid.  in  the 
pound.  Land  is  charged  at  about  half  the  rate  of  per¬ 
sonalty,  so  that  taking  the  lowest  computation,  corporate 
loud  should  be  charged  Is.  in  the  pound  on  its  net  annual 
revenue  as  an  equivalent  for  the  absence  of  the  succession 
and  legacy  duties.  We  thus  find  that,  according  to  the 
calculation  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  18fi3,  at  least  half  a 
million  w’as  lost  to  the  revenue  through  the  exemption  of 
corporations,  and  since  that  time  the  value  of  the  taxable 
property  has  greatly  increased.  In  this  calculation  we  omit 
probably  the  largest  item  of  all,  the  land  held  by 
eoclesiastical  corporations.  The  chapters  of  cathelrals 
Mr.  Gladstone  proposed  to  tax,  but  he  agreed  to  spare 
tfho  revenues  out  of  which  the  pannent  of  the  clergy 


ME.  CROSS’S  SUCCESS. 

Mr.  Cross  has  received  a  great  deal  of  praise,  more  or 
less  merited,  on  account  of  his  new  Bill.  It  has  gone  far 
to  restore  the  House’s  confidence  in  his  capacity  and 
judgment,  somewhat  impaired  by  his  helpless  behaviour 
and  weak  w’anderings  in  regard  to  the  Licensing  Act.  He 
has  been  at  pains  to  examine  with  his  own  eyes  what 
Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  Liverpool  have  effected,  and  as 
his  measure  wears  an  appearance  of  moderation  and  sin¬ 
cerity,  he  has  been  much  applauded,  and  there  has  been  a 
disposition  among  Liberals  to  beheve  that  good  may  come 
out  of  Nazareth,  and  that  his  Bill  will  be  really  beneficial. 
In  his  peroration  Mr.  Cross  rose,  perhaps  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  almost  to  animation,  if  not  eloquence. 
There  were  signs  in  his  voice  that  he  had  got  his  heart  in 
the  work,  and  in  these  dull  times  the  House  relishes  a  bit  of 
enthusiasm  all  the  more  if  it  is  displayed  in  an  unexpected 
quarter.  What  w’as  amiss  and  defective  in  his  remarb 
was  that  he  conspicuously  over-proved  his  case.  He  told 
of  the  frightful  mortality  of  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and 
Glasgow — how  a  death-rate  of  30  to  38  was  not  uncom¬ 
mon  ;  how  young  children  perished  as  if  by  pestilence 
in  the  slums’  of  Manchester,  and  how  overcrowding,  fatal 
to  health  and  all  the  decencies  of  humanity,  goes  on  in  our 
most  enterprising  towns.  So  dismal  was  the  picture 
w'hich  his  brush,  dipped  in  the  ghastly  hues  of  medical 
reports,  delineated,  that  he  must  have  prompted  every 
impartial  mind  to  say,  “  Here  is  a  very  sad  evil  indeed, 
and  very  inadequate— obviously  not  all  that  is  required — 
is  the  antidote  which  is  proposed.  We  are  informed 
of  the  existence  of  clusters  of  houses  w'hich  are  not 
fit  to  be  human  habitations,  and  which  are  proved  to  be 
the  sources  of  contagious  or  infectious  diseases.  If 
this  be  true,  why,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  make  it 
merely  permissive  to  wipe  out  or  abate  these  nuisances? 
Why  should  it  not  be  made  imperative  to  remove  open 
sores  which  imperil  the  health  of  the  common w'ealth  ?  It 
was  not  left  to  the  free  will  and  discretion  of  farmers  to 
say  whether  they  should  take  measures  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  rinderpest ;  and  should  the  owners  of  houses,  from 
which  radiates  disease  fatal  to  men,  be  left  free,  according 
as  local  wisdom  thinks  fit  to  remain  passive  or  to  smite 
down  the  common  enemy  ?  There  is  no  answering  alto¬ 
gether  this  obvious  argument.  Taking  Mr.  Cross’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  our  chief  towns  as  substantially  correct,  one  must 
see  that  this  is  no  case  for  dallying  or  half  measures,  and 
that  in  districts  in  which  the  mortality  exceeds  that  of 
Cairo  or  Stamboul,  it  should  not  be  a  question  of  ‘^You 
may  do  this,”  but  **  You  must  do  it.” 

This  view  is  confirmed  by  a  glance  at  the  machinery  of 
the  Bill.  The  initiative  rests  with  the  local  medical  officer. 
If  ho  deems  that  within  his  district  there  are  premises 
which  are  unfit  for  human  habitation,  and  if  he  certifio® 
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•  tn  the  Town  Council,  it  will  be  their  business  to  look  the  kickshaws  of  Liberalism,  to  offer  to  the  working  man. 
^  1*  the  matter ;  and  if  they  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Whether,  of  course,  it  is  well  that  Corporations  shall  be  the 
if -a  ri(?ht  and  that  the  case  is  urgent,  they  may  prepare  a  owners  of  small  tenements  occupied  by  their  constituents : 

he  18  rigii  _  Ua  Hii'hmitffid  tn  thft  whfitlifir  it  is  PTnorliAnf  frk  n ...1 _ 1.^  xl.  .  t_  r 


nassed  through  Parliament  ir_  the  scheauie  oi  a  uovem-  naving  gone  so  lar,  corporations  will  not  be  compelled  to  go 
^  t  measure.  These  preliminaries  over,  the  Town  Council  further  along  the  paths  of  Socialism— these  are  question 
set  to  work,  as  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh  did  in  which  Mr.  Cross  does  not  appear  to  have  considered,  and 
Thev  may  knock  down  the  buildings  which  are  which  we  now  dismiss. 

1^^**  -  •  ^  _1 _ II? _ ...  r\T\^T\ 


oronounced  unfit  for  dwellings.  They  may  clear  open 
^  accs  Then  they  may  let  out  these  sites  to  the  builders 

of  working-men’s  houses,  or,  subject  to  Government’s  THE  WRONGS  OF  A  ^‘SUPERIOR  PERSON.” 
approval,  they,  may  do,  as  the  Corporations  of  Liverpool  pQgt  equitem  sedet  atra  cura.  Among  the  fortunate 
and  Glasgow  have  done,  they  may  erect  at  the  expense  of  Liberals  who  escaped  defeat  at  the  last  election  was  Mr. 
the  town,  workmen’s  dwellings.  It  will  be  seen  that  Horsman,  who,  surveying  the  swelling  tide  of  reaction  that 
unless  the  medical  officers  and  Town  Councils  will  move,  engulfed  Mr.  Bernal  Osborne  and  Mr.  Bouverie,  might 
the  measure  wdll  stand  still.  They  are  the  ^  driving  esteem  himself  highly  favoured  by  fate  and  the  constituency 


the  measure  will  stand  still.  They  are  the  driving 
wheels  of  the  scheme.  Now,  does  the  experience  of 
the  Artisans’  Dwellings  Act,  by  which  much  the  same 
power  is  vested  in  the  medical  officers,  give  us  any  assur- 


ance  that  they  will  be  zealous  and  active  ?  And  as  for 
Town  Councils,  w'e  take  it  that  Mr.  Cross  Imows  many 
towns  in  his  own  Lancashire,  deplorable  in  their  sanitary 
condition,  the  authorities  of  which  wdll  decline  to  move,  and 
will  never  see  it  their  duty  to  do  anything  which  will  en¬ 
hance  the  rates.  There  is  a  strong  probability  that  under 
Mr.  Cross’s  measure — supposing  it  is  passed  into  law  as  it 
stands— its  powers  will  bo  least  employed  where  they  are 
most  wanted.  Looking  at  the  poor  success  of  ’  such  a 
measure  as  the  Free  Libraries  Act,  what  hope  can  there  be 
that  ratepayers  or  their  nominees  will  hail  with  approba¬ 
tion  the  employment  of  this  measure,  especially  if  Mr. 
Cross  endeavours  to  cut  down  the  compensation  awarded  to 
the  owners  of  the  property  condemned  and  seized,  and 
deprives  them  of  the  customary  bonus  of  15  to  20  per 
cent?  We  must  also  remind  Mr.  Cross  of  the  fact,  to 
which  he  did  not  advert,  that  several  medical  officers  of 
health  are  committed  to  a  course  which  seems  likely  to 
paralyse  the  measure.  Some  of  them  have  severely  criti¬ 
cised  the  Registrar-General’s  reports,  on  the  ground  that  he 
erroneously  assumes  a  high  death-rate  to  be  a  sure  sign  of 
an  unsatisfactory  sanitary  state  of  things.  Dr.  Letheby  is 
one  of  those  who  have  strenuously  opposed  the  Registrar- 
General’s  theor}’^;  and  we  may  be  pretty  confident  that 
medical  officers  who  agree  with  the  former  authority  will 
hesitate  to  recommend  interference  in  cases  in  which  the 


of  Liskeard.  But  there  is  a  drop  of  bitterness  in  the  cup  of 
the  luckiest  of  mortals,  and  Mr.  Horsman  does  not  escape 
Black  care”  reminds  him  that  if  he  did  retain  his  seat 
when  his  fellow  frondeurs  were  turned  out  on  an  inhos¬ 
pitable  w'orld,  it  was  only  by  five  votes  that  he  was  pre¬ 
served  from  extinction.  Now,  five  votes  are  a  terribly 
narrow  margin  to  stand  the  pruning  of  successive  contests, 
and  Mr.  Horsman  is  filled  with  a  painful  foreboding  that, 
as  it  was  his  destiny  to  roam  disconsolate  and  rejected  from 
Cockermouth  to  Stroud,  and  from  Stroud  to  Liskeard,  a 
third  political  widowhood  may  be  in  store  for  him.  Accord¬ 
ingly  he  is  at  the  pains  to  go  down  in  solemn  state  to  his 
constituents,  and  demand  from  time  to  time  a  renewal  of 
their  plighted  vows.  Liskeard,  like  Stroud,  until  Stroud 
went  mad  with  the  electioneering  mania,  has  long  been  a 
preserve  for  superior  persons  and  all  the  world  knows, 
since  Mr.  Disraeli  told  us  so,  that  Mr.  Horsman  is  the 
superior  person,”  par  eminence,  of  the  present  House  of 
Commons.  But — five  votes !  The  pledge  of  fidelity  is 
much  too  slender.  Nevertheless,  something  might  be  done 
by  periodically  instructing  the  electors  of  Liskeard  how 
superior  was  the  person  that  those  five  votes  had  gained  them 
as  a  representative ;  how  eloquent  he  was,  how  sagacious,  how 
far-seeing.  In  Westminster,  perhaps,  where  Mr.  Horsman’s 
lugubrious  oratory  has  been  familiar  for  some  five-and-thirty 
3’ears,  this  demonstration  might  not  be  very  effective,  but  Lis¬ 
keard  is  a  long  way  'Mown  West,”  and  has  not  yet  had  time 
to  grow  tired  of  the  resonant  emptiness  of  Mr.  Horsman’s 
periods.  Triumphantly  Mr.  Horsman  told  his  constituents 


death-rate— evidently  Mr.  Cross’s  test— appears  to  war-  how  he  had  predicted  the  collapse  of  the  Liberal  party 

long  ago ;  but,  unluckily,  he  went  on  to  justify  his  boast  of 


Of  course  there  is  in  the  Bill  one  bold  and  novel  proposi-  prevision  by  a  particular  instance.  He  pointed  to  tho 
tion,  the  effects  of  which  we  contemplate  with  mixed  feel-  Irish  University  Bill  as  notoriously  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
ings.  The  Town  Councils  are  to  be  at  liberty  to  build  Liberal  shipwreck,  and  marked  how  he  had  opposed  it,  and 
houses  of  their  own  on  the  sites  which  they  acquire  and  tow  for  opposing  it  he  had  himself  been  opposed  in  tho 
clear.  They  may  become  the  owners  of  a  large  amount  of  borough. 

hoim  property,  let,  we  presume,  to  weekly  tenants.  This  It  happens  that  the  Liberal  candidate  who  contested 
is  kindly  meant,  and  we  may  assume  that  Mr.  Cross  has  an  Liskeard  with  Mr.  Horsman  at  the  General  Election  was 
idea  that  if  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow’s  Company  manages  to  Mr.  Leonard  Courtney,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  at 
cam  5  per  cent,  on  its  capital,  the  Town  Councils  may  be  University  College,  well  known  as  a  writer  of  remarkable 
at  least  as  successful.  It  will  be  popular,  and  perhaps  it  is  ability  on  political  subjects,  and  in  particular  as  a  severe 


the  business  of  a  Secretary  of  State  to  look  much 
yond  this  circumstance.  It  will  make  a  good  cry  at  elec- 
lon  times,  and  why  should  one  spoil  it  by  ill-natured 
actions  on  the  general  tendency  of  such  paternal  or 
®^a  mal  legislation  ?  We  frankly  own  that  in  the  circum- 


critic  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Irish  Education  policy.  Mr. 
Courtney  was  the  antagonist  whom  Mr.  Horsman  defeated 
by  five  votes,  and  there  was  no  other  candidate.  It  was 
only  natural,  therefore,  when  Mr.  Horsman  affirmed  that  he 
had  been  "  opposed  ”  on  the  ground  of  his  vote  on  the 


8  ances  few  things  could  better  give  a  Government  a  tran-  Irish  University  Bill,  for  Mr.  Courtney  to  repudiate,  in  a 
8ient  popularity.  It  may  be  expected  that  Mr.  Disraeli,  letter  to  the  Times,  any  such  opposition.  In  doing  so,  how- 
has  all  his  life  had  a  hankering  after  a  sort  of  Imperial  ever,  the  latter  took  occasion  to  recall,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
uevoleuce,  will  indulge  in  a  good  deal  of  legislation  of  electors  of  Liskeard  and  others,  the  fact  that  Mr.  Horsman, 
specious  sort,  and  that  he  who  has  distributed  breeches  several  days  after  the  introduction  of  the  University  Bill  by 
the  meritorious  hinds  of  Buckingham  will  be  glad  Mr.  Gladstone,  had  predicted  that  the  unfortunate  measure 
distribute  houses,  cheap  and  good,  among  the  working-  would  be  "a  noble  crowning  of  the  work  of  the  present 
asses  in  towns.  We  need  not  be  surprised  if  one  con-  Parliament,”  though  very  soon  he  denounced  the  Bill,  and 
Conservative  reaction  is  a  series  of  benevo-  voted  against  it.  These  tactics,  Mr.  Courtney  added,  had 
_  ;  t5uls,  resemblincr  so  manv  cheaues  drawn  in  favour  of  "excited  a  strong  feeling  in  Liskeard  ”  at  the  time  of  tho 


one’s  *  ^6sembling  so  many  cheques  drawn  in  favour  of 
*'olations.  It  is  easy  to  pass  them  through  the 
Bill  i  softer  moods,  and  if  permissive,  as  this 

into  i/  never,  or  not  often,  be  brought 

thorv,  -^1  The  bare  introduction  of 


Parliament,”  though  very  soon  he  denounced  the  Bill,  and 
voted  against  it.  These  tactics,  Mr.  Courtney  added,  had 
"  excited  a  strong  feeling  in  Liskeard  ”  at  the  time  of  tho 
election.  Up  to  this  point,  it  will  be  observed,  Mr. 
Courtney  had  merely  replied  to  a  charge  brought  by  Mr, 
Horsman,  which  the  former,  as  the  only  opponent  of  the 
latter,  had  taken  to  himself.  Mr.  Horsman,  however,  seeinjg 


them  ^  ®  introduction  ot  lairer,  uau  vanou  tu  uimacn.  xtix.  - — - p 

the  promises,  and  they  show  that  his  reputation  for  sagacity  demolished  by  these  remi- 

^ervative  party  has  substantial  blessings,  better  than  niscences,  and  a  possible  inroad  made  on  his  majonty  ot 
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(rates  them  to  the  same  category  as  the  rules  of  practice  to  the  hands  of  the  experts.  Lord  Cairns  and  Lord  Selbome 
^  drawn  up  under  the  authority  of  the  judges.  This,  the  are  the  family  solicitors  of  the  Peerage,  and  whatever  the}’^ 
only  new  feature  of  the  Bill,  is  not  likely  to  provoke  much  agree  to  recommend  is  pretty  certain  to  be  accepted.  There 
opposition.  Nevertheless,  barring  the  chance  of  cata-  may  be  some  little  fighting  about  the  measure  in  another 

r>1  Vkn+.  _ _ u 


strophes  and  ecclesiastical  misconceptions,  the  whole  scheme 
of  reform  is  not  unlikely  to  be  subjected  to  a  more  search¬ 
ing  criticism  than  it  has  yet  experienced.  Two  points,  at 
all  events,  seem  certain  to  produce  further  debate.  The 
amended  constitution  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  requires  at 


place,  but  even  a  reactionary  House  of  Commons  would 
hardly  dare  to  ask  the  House  of  Lords  to  take  back  the 
powers  and  duties  it  has  already  formally  resigned.  We  do 
not  know  whether  Lord  Salisbury  is  prepared  to  posh  his 
proposals  for  a  fancy  Peerage,  which  would  in  some  wavs 


least  reconsideration,  and  a  strenuous  but  hopeless  attempt  meet  the  wishes  of  Lord  Redesdale  and  Mr.  Waddy.  Lord 

will  no  doubt  be  made  to  retain  the  supreme  appellate  Salisburj^  would  like  to  see  all  the  new  Justices  of  Appeal 

jurisdiction  of  the  House  of  Lords.  raised  to  official  or  life  peerages,  and  if  there  arc  still 

If  we  did  not  remember  that. there  are  always  people  Persons  who  take  an  interest  ju  the  question  of  Life  Peers, 

more  Kovalist  than  the  King,  it  would  be  hard  to  under-  ought  to  support  Lord  Salisbup-.  It  would  do  the 

stand  how  so  many  honest  citizens  interest  themselves  in  no  harta,  and  it  inight  do  the  Peers  TOme  good, 

omtectinc  the  privileges  of  the  Peers.  Eveiy  lawyer  knows  ^he  Bench  of  Judges  in  the  House  would  proba,bly  as 
that  the  House  of  Lords,  except  by  accident,  is  not  a  good  .f  ***'  “  f  n ^  Eedesdale  might. 

Court  of  Appeal,  and  everybody  knows  that  the  House  of  liked,  continue  to  call  the  Court  of  Appeal  the  House 

Lords  has  not  for  many  a  day  b^n  a  Court  of  Appeal  at  all.  Lords. 

The  Law  Lords  who  administer  justice  there  have  virtually  It  is  a  much  more  serious  question  how  the  business  of 
as  little  connection  with  the  House  as  the  Exchequer  the  new  Court  is  to  be  distributed.  It  will  be  remembered 
Chamber  or  the  Lords  Justices  of  Appeal  in  Chancery.  And  that  the  complexity  of  the  old  appeal  process  was  one  of 
there  is  no  security  whatever  that  the  acting  Law*  Lords  the  most  pressing  reasons  for  Judicature  Reform.  Not  only 
will  always  form  an  efficient  Court.  The  Peers  themselves  were  there  too  many  jurisdictions,  but  there  were  too 


have  recognised  the  fact,  with  a  readiness  that  may  be 
ascribed  either  to  magnanimity  or  indifference.  It  has 
taken  two  years  to  get  up  anything  like  an  agitation  in  the 
contrary  direction,  and  even  now  that  something  of  the  sort 
has  been  created  it  is  difficult  to  know  what  the  agitators 
mean.  Lord  Denman  and  Lord  Redesdale,  as  the  living 


many  steps  in  appeal  within  the  same  jurisdiction.  Lord 
Selbome  proposed  to  have  one  Court  of  Appeal,  and  one 
appeal  only  in  each  case.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the 
appeal  business  of  the  country  is  too  large  to  be  disposed  of 
by  a  single  Court  according  to  the  present  distribution  of 
legal  time,  and  Lord  Selbome  accordingly  was  obliged  to 


representatives  of  great  lawyers,  may  have  a  family  interest  cut  up  his  Appeal  Court  into  as  many  divisions  as  might  be 
in  maintaining  the  connection  between  the  law  and  the  wanted  for  the  transaction  of  business.  This  arrangement. 
Peerage,  and  a  few  other  Peers  may  possibly  be  concerned  of  course,  lets  back  many  of  the  evils  which  were  thought 


about  the  mysterious  question  of  privilege.  The  majority, 
we  should  think,  would  hardly  care  to  struggle  for  the  most 
unreal  of  the  many  pow’ers  of  the  House  of  Lords.  It  is 
moie  dillicult  to  understand  the  position  of  the  law'yers  who, 
in  London,  Dublin,  and,  we  believe,  in  Edinburgh,  have 
protested  against  the  new  Court  of  Appeal.  Under  the 
auspices  of  Sir  George  Bowyer  a  number  of  London  law¬ 
yers  have  signed  a  petition  to  Lord  Cairns,  literally  praying 
him  not  to  abolish  the  House  of  Lords.  It  was  this  peti¬ 
tion,  we  suppose,  which  strengthened  the  hands  of  Lord 
Redesdale  the  other  evening,  when,  as  usual,  he  raised  his 
voice  against  Lord  Cairns’s  Bill.  The  weightiest  names  he 
could  cite  were  those  of  Mr.  Benjamin,  Mr.  Watkin  Williams, 
and  Mr.  Waddy.  That  Mr.  Benjamin  should  sign  a  peti¬ 
tion  does,  we  confess,  surprise  us ;  but  even  in  so  ad¬ 
mirable  a  lawyer  we  must  make  account  for  peculiar 
political  sympathies.  What  authority  Mr.  Williams  and 
Mr.  Waddy  have  in  speaking  about  the  practice  before 
the  House  of  Lords,  we  do  not  profess  to  know;  but  we 
need  not  forget  that  political  Radicalism  is  by  no  means  in¬ 
compatible  with  professional  Conservatism  of  the  worst 

Irini)  'O _  1 


to  have  been  expelled.  It  gives  us  four  or  five  Supreme- 
Courts  instead  of  one,  and  opens  the  door  to  the  great 
mischief  of  conflicting  decisions  by  Courts  of  co-ordinate 
authority.  Lord  Cairns  solves  the  difficulty  by  making 
two  Courts — one  to  sit  in  divisions  on  ordinary  appeals,  the 
other  to  take  Scotch  and  Irish  appeals  and  rehearings  (in 
certain  cases)  from  the  inferior  divisions.  So  long  as  the 
most  industrious  Courts  only  sit  half  the  year,  something 
of  this  sort  must,  we  suppose,  be  done.  The  total  aboli¬ 
tion  of  legal  vacations  might  enable  one  large  Court  of 
Appeal  to  overtake  the  entire  appeal  business  of  the- 
country ;  but  it  is  useless  to  talk  of  such  remote  and  un¬ 
likely  refonns.  The  great  danger  of  Lord  Cairns’s  plan  is 
that  it  will  simply  end  in  the  creation  of  inferior  and 
superior  Appellate  Courts,  with  all  the  delay  and  expense  of 
a  double  appeal.  Litigants,  where  they  can  afford  if,  will 
pursue  the  chance  of  success  to  the  last  available  tribunal  ; 
and  it  is  not  very  easy  to  invent  a  judicial  discretion  which 
should  restrain  the  right  of  further  appeal  within  due 
bounds. 

For  Ireland  and  Scotland  measures  of  Judicature  Reform 


kind.  Sir  George  Bowyer  and  his  friends,  however,  have  are  also  in  preparation.  The  Irish  Bill  is  the  necessary 
only  asked  for  a  reconsideration  of  the  question,  and  have  consequence  of  the  English  Judicature  Act,  and  if  it  had 


wisely  abstained  from  giving  reasons.  To  get  the  real 
reason,  we  must  go  to  the  Irish  Bar.  There  it  was  boldly 
announced  that  the  decisions  of  a  mere  Court  of  law  could 
^ver  be  so  satisfactory  as  those  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
because  they  would  not  have  the  same  social  prestige.  The 


been  nothing  more  would  probably  have  been  received 
by  the  Dublin  bar  with  the  usual  indifference  of  the 
profession.  Its  effect,  however,  will  be  to  reduce  the 
number  of  high  judicial  offices,  and  the  profession,  of 
course,  is  justly  indignant.  It  was  the  unpatriotic  par- 


^me  feeling  prevails  to  some  extent  among  the  Scotch  simony  of  Lord  Cairns,  we  suspect,  which  opened  the  eye? 
lawyers,  who  think  their  dignity  increased  by  appearing  of  the  Irish  lawyers  to  the  great  merits  of  the  House  of 
wfore  the  House  of  Lords,  but  who  would  think  it  lowered  Lords  as  a  legal  tribunal.  All  disinterested  testimony, 
by  appearing  before  a  mere  English  court  of  law.  No  however,  goes  to  show  that  the  judicial  force  supplied  by 
oubt  there  are  thousands  of  laymen  ignorant  enough  to  the  new  Bill  will  be  amply  sufficient  to  meet  the  wants  ot 
believe  that  the  House  of  Lords  "has  really  something  to  do  the  Irish  Judicature.  From  Scotland  we  hear  that  the 
V’lth  its  own  legal  decisions,  and  superstitious  enough  to  Lord  Advocate  proposes  to  abolish  two  of  the  judgeships  in 
respect  them  all  the  more  on  that  account.  But  it  is  mon-  the  Court  of  Session,  and  divide  the  saving  among  the 
strous  to  find  practising  lawyers  openly  doing  their  .best  to  remaining  judges.  It  would  appear  that  he  also  contem- 
perpetuate  such  a  delusion.  It  was  the  undisguised  avowal  plates  the  extension  of  the  Sheriff  Court  jurisdiction  to  a 
®  the  Dublin  lawyers  that  the  decisions  of  the  House  of  point  which  will  probably  make  it  safe  enough  to  abolish 
rds  were  respected,  not  because  they  represented  the  two  or  three  more  judgeships  in  the  Supreme  ^urt. 
Wisdom  and  learning  of  great  judges  and  consummate  Whether  such  changes  will  excite  as  much  anger  m  Edin- 
wyers,  but  because  through  gross  misapprehension  and  burgh  as  Dublin,  we  can  hardly  venture  to  guess.  It 
contusion  they  urere  supposed  to  be  the  opinions  of  our  easy,  however,  to  see  the  hand  of  Lord  Caims  in  a  o 
hereditary  Peers.  Happily,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  them,  and  that  is  the  only  consolation  we  can  offer  to  legal 
hiuch  chance  of  the  House  of  Lords  itself  listening  to  such  Conservatives.  The  Tory  ChanceUor  is  the  most  thorough- 
representations.  It  wisely  puts  its  professional  business  in  going  Law-Reformer  of  his  time. 
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ILVS  FLOGGING  REPRESSED  ROBBERY  WITH 
VIOLENCE  ? 

The  value  of  the  opinions  collected  by  Mr.  Cross’s  circu¬ 
lar  of  October  15  on  this  subject,  and  now  published  in  a 
Blue-book,  is  considerably  affected  by  the  fact  that  com¬ 
paratively  few  of  those  to  whom  the  circular  was  addressed 
had  any  special  facilities  for  forming  an  opinion.  Circular 
No.  1,  which  put  the  question,  “Has  flogging  been  effica- 
eious  in  putting  down  the  offences  for  which  it  is  authorised 
as  a  punishment  by  26  and  27  Vic.  c.  44?  ”  was  addressed 
to  her  Majesty’s  Judges,  to  Chairmen  of  Quarter  Sessions, 
to  Recorders  of  Boroughs  having  Quarter  Sessions,  to  Sti¬ 
pendiary  Magistrates,  to  Magistrates  of  Metropolitan  Police 
Courts,  to  ^coich-Sheriffs,  and  Sheriffs  Substitute.  But  of 
these  various  authorities,  some  of  whom  have  long  been 
celebrated  for  their  enlightened  application  of  the  principles 
of  justice,  only  the  Judges  of  Assize  have  any  jurisdiction 
under  the  Act  in  question,  and  consequently  they  only  have 
been  specially  called  upon  to  study  the  operation  of  the  ] 
Act.  The  others  have  watched  its  effects  only  as  members 
of  the  general  public.  And,  to  do  them  justice,  they  show 
little  desire  to  assume  the  authority  which  Mr.  Cross 
would  thrust  upon  them.  Most  of  the  Recorders  and 
Stipendiary  Magistrates,  and  a  good  many  oven  of  the 
Chairmen  of  Quarter  Sessions,  honestly  say  that  they  have 
no  special  experience  such  as  would  entitle  them  to  pro¬ 
nounce  an  opinion.  They  confine  themselves  to  saying  that 
flogging  under  the  Act  “is  believed,”  or  is  “com¬ 
monly  reported,”  to  have  been  efficacious,  or  that  “it 
would  seem  so ;  ”  and  they  arc  careful  to  declare  that 
they  have  no  authority  for  saying  so  except  “  general 
information,”  or  “public  reports,”  or  “common  hear¬ 
say.”  One  metropolitan  Justice  affirms  that  “many  public 
writers  of  repute,  and  other  persons  competent  to  form  an 
opinion,  have  confidently  asserted  this,  nor  has  he  ever 
heard  or  seen  the  contrary  opinion  expressed  anywhere  ; 
but  he  is  not  aware  that  there  is  any  official  information 
extant  which  would  enable  one  to  answer  the  question.” 
One  of  the  Judges,  Mr.  Justice  Blackburn,  confesses  that 
“  ho  has  no  better  means  of  forming  an  opinion  on  this 
point  than  any  ordinary  person.”  Lord  Coleridge  declines 
to  answer  the  question  on  similar  grounds.  Some  of  the 
country  Justices  rush  in  where  Judges  fear  to  tread ;  and, 
when  asked  whether  flogging  has  been  eflicacious,  reply 
categorically,  “Yes,”  or  “Most  certainly,”  or  “Without 
doubt.”  But  the  stoutest  assertors  make  no  attempt  to 
give  any  reasons  for  their  belief  ;  and  Mr.  Cross  has  really 
obtained  from  them  for  the  guidance  of  the  Legislature 
very  little  more  than  an  echo  of  common  prejudice.  In  the 
multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  wisdom  only  when  each 
counsellor  has  an  independent  authority. 

The  Commissioners  of  Police  and  Chief  Constables  of 
Counties,  to  whom  Circular  No.  2  was  issued,  had  pro¬ 
bably  better  opportunities  of  watching  the  operation  of  the 
Act  than  the  .Justices.  But  the  worth  of  their  evidence 
i.s  fatally  vitiated  by  an  unaccountable  and  inexcusable 
blunder  in  the  question  addressed  to  them.  They  were 
asked,  “  lias  the  offence  of  garotting  practically  ceased  in 
your  district,  and  if  so,  do  you  think  that  the  result  is  to 
be  attributed  to  the  punishment  of  flogging  authorised  by 
the  Act  26  and  27  Viet.,  c.  44  ?”  Why  were  they  not 
asked  the  same  question  that  was  put  to  Judges  and  Jus¬ 
tices  ?  The  difi'erence  is  serious.  Although  the  epidemic 
of  garotting  in  London  in  1 862  was  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  legislation  of  1863,  the  Flogging  Act  applied  to  all 
robb(3rics  with  violence ;  and,  if  the  Homo  Secretary  was 
desirous  of  ascertaining  how  far  flogging  operates  as  a 
deterrent,  ho  ought  to  have  inquired  into  the  statistics  of 
all  crimes  punishable  by  the  Act.  As  it  is,  the  Chief 
Constables  are  able  to  report  that  garotting — that  is,  rob¬ 
bery  by  choking,  strangulating,  or  suffocating  with  the 
arm,  as  distinguished  from  robbery  with  the  help  of  weapon 
or  instrument,  knife,  or  bludgeon,  or  pistol — has  practically 
disappeared.  But  robbery  with  knife,  bludgeon,  or  pistol 
is  also  punishable  with  flogging ;  and  returns  as  to  garot- 
ting  alone  are  incomplete,  and  worthless  as  evidence  to  the 
efficacy  of  the  lash.  The  answer  given  by  the  Chief  Con¬ 
stable  of  Stafford  is  typical,  and  implies  a  severe  rebuke  to 
whoever  is  responsible  for  the  circular : — “  I  do  not  think 


that  a  single  case  of  garotting,  properly  so  termed,  hag 
occurred  in  the  county  during  the  eight  years  that  I  have 
been  Chief  Constable  ;  hut  if  you  refer  to  ths  cases  of  rob. 
hery  with  violence  from  the  person  to  which  fogging  maybe 
awarded^  I  may  probably  have  to  furnish  a  not  inconsidtfr* 
able  list.'*  Yet  the  Times,  reading  the  answers  carelessly, 
asserts  that  “  robbery  with  violence  ”  has  practically  dis- 
appeared ! 

The  general  tenor  of  the  answers  on  the  subject  of  garot- 
ting  is  that  the  crime  is  unknown  in  the  respondent’s  dis¬ 
trict,  but  that  it  has  existed  elsewhere,  and  he  believes  it 
has  been  put  down  by  flogging.  We  wish  that  Mr.  Cross, 
instead  of  eliciting  this  worthless  answer  to  a  foolish  ques¬ 
tion,  had  informed  the  Chief  Constables  that  it  was  the 
opinion  of  his  predecessors  at  the  Home  Office,  who  had 
good  opportunities  of  knowing,  that  garotting  had  practi¬ 
cally  ceased  before  the  Act  of  1863  was  passed,  and  had 
asked  them  to  say  whether  they  knew  any  facts  that  bore 
to  a  contrary  conclusion.  The  common  notion  that  garot¬ 
ting  disappeared  before  the  lash  like  magic  is  one  of  the 
most  curious  illustrations  of  how  truth  is  perverted  by  pre¬ 
conceived  belief  in  the  fitness  of  a  particular  cause  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  effect.  If  there  were  any  foundation  for  this  notion, 
we  should  find  the  heads  of  the  police  in  London,  where 
garotting  was  epidemic,  prepared  to  speak  with  authorita¬ 
tive  certainty.  But,  on  the  contrary,  they  speak  in  the 
most  dubious  and  indirect  way.  Colonel  Fraser  says  that 
garotting  was  never  common  in  the  City,  and  that  there 
has  been  no  case  of  it  since  the  passing  of  the  Act,  “which 
may  possibly  be  attributable  ”  to  the  fear  of  the  lash. 
Colonel  Henderson  says  that  it  “appears  to  be”  the  opinion 
I  of  the  police  that  “  corporal  punishment  has  tended  very 
i  much  to  the  suppression  of  this  class  of  offence.”  There 
seems,  however,”  he  adds,  *^some  reason  to  believe  that 
this  peculiar  offence  was  confined  to  a  very  limited  class  of 
persons.”  This  last  statement  we  take  to  contain  the  tme 
history  of  the  garotting  epidemic.  Garotting  was  the  inven¬ 
tion  or  revival  of  a  school  of  professional  criminals,  and  was 
made  a  temporary  fashion  among  the  criminal  populatioi 
by  their  success.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  leader  of  this 
school  held  as  well  defined  a  position  among  them  as  Mr. 
Swinburne  or  Mr.  Rossetti  among  modem  poets,  Words¬ 
worth  among  the  Lakers,  or  Dean  Stanley  among  the  Broad 
Churchmen.  And  almost  the  entire  school,  or  at  least  its 
most  active  spirits,  were  captured  and  restrained  from  the 
exercise  of  their  profession  seven  months  before  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  the  Flogging  Act.  The  November  Sessions  of  the 
Central  Criminal  Court  in  1862  cut  short  their  career. 
This  is  perfectly  well  known  to  all  who  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  inquire  into  the  facts.  In  a  useful  little  bo(i 
called  the  ‘  Annals  of  our  Time,’  compiled  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Irving,  the  following  entry  occurs  under  the  date  of  Novem¬ 
ber  26  : — “  Commencement  of  the  memorable  sessions  of 
the  Central  Criminal  Court,  where  Baron  Bramwpll,  by  the 
well-directed  severity  of  his  sentences,  put  a  sudden  check 
to  the  brutal  garotte  crimes  which  for  months  back  had 
been  the  terror  of  London  society.  An  Act  of  Parliament 
was  passed  the  following  session  to  punish  such  offences 
by  flogging.”  After  those  memorable  sessions,  garotting 
lingered  for  some  little  time  as  expiring  fashions  will,  but 
the  life  was  taken  out  of  it :  there  was  nothing  left  for  the 
lash  to  kill.  This  view  is  supported  by  Sir  George  Grey, 
the  Home  Secretary  for  the  time,  and  Lord  Aberdare,  his 
Under-Secretaiy  ;  but  it  rests  also  upon  still  more  conclu¬ 
sive  and  unimpeachable  evidence  than  their  opinions.  The 
Flogging  Act  became  law  in  July,  1863 ;  and  in  the  March 
previous,  in  opening  the  sessions  of  the  Central  Criming 
Court,  Mr.  Russell  Gurney  (from  whom,  by  the  way,  it  j® 
strange  that  Mr.  Cross  has  received  no  reply,  seeing  that  his 
experience  gives  his  authority  twice  as  much  weight  as  all 
the  other  Recorders  put  together)  congratulated  the 
on  the  fact  that  “  there  was  an  abse^ice  of  those  peculhxf 
charges  of  robhe'ry  and  violence  of  which  there  was  so  larg^ 
a  number  towards  the  end  of  the  past  year,  and  which  had 
been  gradually  decreasing  during  the  last  two  or  three 
months.”  What  evidence  could  be  more  conclusive  ?  Those 
who  know  this  fact,  and  who  still  pernist  in  saying  that 
garotting  was  put  down  by  the  lash,  must  have  a  greater 
love  for  their  own  prejudices  than  for  the  simple  truth. 
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The  true  answer  to  Mr.  Cross’s  question  regarding  the 
Flomring  Act  of  1863  is  that  of  the  twp  classes  of  robbery 
Dunishable  by  the  Act.,  garrotting  had  practically  ceased 
Vfore  the  Act  was  passed,  and  that  armed  robbery  is  as 
common  as  ever.  Flogging  has  not  put  down  robbery 
with  violence.  To  ascertain  this  we  need  not  have  recourse 
to  the  Home  Secretary’s  method  of  counting  the  prejudiced 
or  unprejudiced  heads  of  country  magistrates.  This  is  a 
point  that  cannot  be  settled  by  individual  experience.  When 
Snappy  Mr.  Justice  Quain  affirms,  on  the  basis  of  his  two 
years’  experience,  what  most  of  the  other  Judges^  directly 
or  implicitly  declare  to  be  beyond  their  experience,  he 
fiimply  invites  derision.  Such  a  point  can  be  solved,  if 
more  than  an  approximate  solution  is  possible,  only  by  re¬ 
ference  to  general  judicial  statistics.  An  examination  of 
them  emphatically  contradicts  the  unqualified  assertions  of 
several  of  Mr.  Cross’s  respondents,  that  the  lash  has  put 
down  the  crimes  punishable  under  the  Act  of  1863.  The 
crimes  now  punishable  with  flogging  occupy  a  heading  by 
themselves  in  the  Judicial  Statistics,  so  that  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  ascertaining  their  comparative  frequency  before 
and  since  the  passing  of  the  Act.  And  the  simple  fact  is 
that,  during  the  five  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  the 
number  of  commitments  for  robbery  with  violence  was 
1,010,  while  in  the  five  years  before  it  was  1,4.^0,  showing 
an  increase  of  34  per  cent.  It  is  always,  of  course,  open  to 
say  that  such  crimes  would  have  increased  still  more  but 
for  the  lash.  But  that  assertion  opens  up  a  new  line  of 
argument.  Mr.  Cross’s  respondents  deal  with  no  such 
refinement  of  inductive  logic.  Tliey  content'  themselves 
with  alleging  that  crimes  of  robbery  with  violence  were 
made  less  frequent  by  the  lash  ;  and  it  is  enough  at  present 
to  point  out  that  this  assertion  is  contrary  to  the  fact. 

We  have  dwelt  at  such  length  upon  the  operation  of  the 
Flogging  Act  of  1863,  because,  though  Mr.  Cross  raises 
other  questions,  the  point  of  most  consequence  is  whether 
this  revival  of  a  brutal  and  barbarous  punishment,  disused 
everywhere  else,  has  been  attended  with  such  a  deterrent 
power  in  England  as  to  reconcile  a  civilised  people  to  its 
barbarity.  The  answer  is  most  emphatically  that  it  has 
not :  the  evidence  is  all  the  other  way.  The  only  one  of 
the  Judges  who  expresses  a  strong  opinion  in  favour  of  the 
lash,  on  grounds  of  personal  observation,  is  Mr.  Justice 
Lush ;  and  his  statements  are  so  singularly  inaccurate  that 
the  worth  of  his  opinion  is  seriously  diminished.  “  When 
I  first  went  to  Manchester,”  he  says,  “in  the  spring  of 
1866,  there  was  a  general  feeling  of  alarm  at  the  prevalence 
of  what  is  called  ‘  garotting.’  It  had  increased,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  heavy  sentences  of  penal  servitude  had 
been  awarded  at  the  previous  assizes.  I  flogged  every 
one — as  many,  I  think,  as  twenty  or  twenty-one.  I  went 
again  in  the  summer  of  the  same  year,  and  had  to  ad¬ 
minister  the  same  punishment  to  about  half  the  number. 

I  have  been  there  five  times  since,  and  have,  I  believe,  only 
had  one  such  case  ;  and  that  was  three  or  four  years  ago. 
The  same  result  has  followed  at  Leeds  and  Chester,  and 
the  crime  has  all  but  disappeared.”  Now,  this  is  strong 
and  decided  language  ;  but  it  loses  a  considerable  part  of 
its  force  when  placed  side  by  side  with  its  flat  contradiction 
in  matter  of  fact  by  Mr.  Justice  Keating.  “Some  years 
since,  says  Mr.  Justice  Keating,  “a  brother  Judge  at  the 
Leeds  assizes  ordered  flogging  in  every  case  within  the 
statute.  I  went  to  Leeds  on  the  following  circuit,  and  he 
^te  to  me  to  inquire  how  far  the  result  of  his  system  had 
been  salutary.  I  was  obliged  to  inform  him  that  the 
number  of  such  cases  happened  to  be  considerably  larger,  j 


CHARLES  LAMB. 

Last  Wednesday  was  the  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Elia. 
The  anniversary  followed  that  of  Walter  Savage  Landor  by 
an  interval  of  only  ten  days— two  of  the  most  dissimilar  of 
the  great  geniuses  of  our  literature  liaving  been  bom  almost 
precisely  at  the  same  time.  Lamb  contrasted  with  Landor  in 
nearly  every  one  of  the  minor  attributes  of  the  heart  and  in¬ 
tellect.  Setting  on  one  side  the  noble  candour  and  sweet 
loveablene^  that  characterised  them  l)oth,  there  is  hardly 
another  quality  which  they  possessed  in  common.  Landor 
preserved  a  dignified  isolation  of  8i)irit  to  the  last,  moving 
through  the  world  .os  one  who  did  not  belong  to  it  ;  Lamb 
was  the  very  ideal  of  genial  good-fellowship.  The  one  could 
hardly  draw  his  mind  aw'.ay  from  the  contemplation  of  wliat 
was  supreme,  austere,  or  colossal  ;  the  other  shuddered  visibly 
at  the  cold  air  that  blew  about  the  heights  of  the  intelligence, 
and  was  never  so  ha})py  as  in  exploring  the  gras-sy  ledges  and 
unknown  mossy  dingles  of  poetry.  One  wiis  an  Italian  in 
spirit,  a  Tuscan  of  the  great  age,  full  of  yearning  for  the 
vfinishe<l  beauty  and  art  of  Greece  ;  the  other  was  a  Lon¬ 
doner,  never  truly  comfortable  far  from  Fleet-street,  and 
delighting  above  all  other  things  in  homely  and  colloquial 
Engli.sh  thought.  Landor  8j)oke  with  unworthy  scorn  of  the 
great  dramatists  of  our  great  age  as  mushrooms  that  had 
sprung  up  under  the  sluidow  of  the  oak  of  Arden  ;  wliile 
Lamb,  gracefully  deprecating  to  be  thought  fantastical,  yet 
was  fain  to  confess  that  Marlowe,  Drayton,  Drummond  of 
Hawthomden,  and  Cowley  were  names  that  sounded  sweeter, 
and  “  hiul  a  finer  relish  to  the  ear,”  than  those  of  Shakespeare 
and  Milton. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  one  comes  closer  to  the 
intellectual  j>ersonality  of  Lamb  in  one  of  his  more  fi’ag- 
mentary  essays—  I  mean  the  “  Detached  Thoughts  on  Books 
and  Reading” — than  in  any  of  the  more  delicate  and 
exquisite  essays.  Almost  every  word  of  this  paixjr  is  as 
significant  as  a  death-bed  confession.  Lamb  puts  down,  one 
by  one,  his  little  fiuitasies  and  whims  with  the  grave  air  of  a 
penitent.  There  is  hardly  any  attempt  to  apologise  for  his 
infirmities  ;  he  is  only  busy  to  confess  them.  To  say  that  he 
greatly  prefers  ‘Jonatlian  Wild’  to  all  scientific  treatises 
whatever,  is,  he  knows,  highly  disgraceful,  but  he  is  not  con¬ 
cerned  to  condone  it.  He  merely  puts  on  record  that  his 
judgment  has  that  frailty.  And  how  exquisitely  tender  and 
humorous  are  not  his  iletailed  descriptions  of  how  he  wishes 
books  to  be  lK)und  ?  It  is  mere  fopjiery  to  deck  out  Shake- 
8j)eai-e  and  Milton  in  gay  apjxirel.  M.ognificence  should  not 
be  lavishetl  on  all  liooks  alike  ;  magazines,  for  instance, 
should  be  haJf-l)oun<l,  “  with  Russia  backs  ever.”  And  what 
true  lover  of  old  books  will  not  symjiathise,  especially  in 
these  days  of  ours  when  the  dominion  of  science  tlireatens 
more  and  more  to  become  a  t^u*anny,  in  the  enthusiasm  that 
resents  the  well-bound  semblance  of  a  book  that  seems 


“  some  kind-hearted  jdavbook,  a  Steele  or  a  Farquhar,  and 
proves  an  Adam  Smith.”  On  the  other  hand,  Imub  might 
nave  |)ainted  the  satisfaction  with  which  one  comes,  in  lan- 


80  much  80  that  I  was  forced  to  pass  very  severe  sentences, 
have  been  also  told  by  another  of  my  brethren  that  at  the 


8^e  town  of  Leeds  he  has  had  prisoners  before  him  again 
c  arged,  having  already  been  flogged.”  This  other  “  brother,  ” 
fPParently,  is  Mr.  Justice  Denman,  who  says  that  “  he  has 
imself  tried  more  than  one  prisoner  for  offences  of  that 
‘  escription,  who  had  been  flogged  and  imprisoned  by  other 


could^**  Viet.,  c.  44,  and,  as  far  as  he 

d  judge,  they  did  not  seem  agreeably  surprised  when 
e  gave  them  long  periods  of  penal  servitude,  but  tho 
raiy.  Until  Mr.  Justice  Lush  explains  these  discre¬ 
pancies  between  his  statements  and  those  of  his  brother 
1:^8,  we  cannot  attach  much  value  to  his  authority. 


guidly  pulling  down  volume  after  volume  of  a  theological 
library,  biUia  a-biblia,  on  a  warm  folio  still  alive  with  the  fiery 
wit  of  South  or  the  magnificence  of  Burnet.  How  whimsical 
how  human  and  tender  lire  not  all  tho  ejaculations  of  this 
w’onderful  {>aper  on  books  ;  how  humorously  the  story  of  tine 
maiden  who  sat  down  by  liiin  on  Primrose  Hill  to  read 
‘  PameLa’  is  inwoven;  how  Mary  Lamb’s  queer  little  i>oem 
at  the  end,  aliout  the  l>oy  that  was  driven  from  the  Dook- 
stall,  rounds  off  the  whole  and  gives  it  completeness  ! 

Among  the  many  goo<l  gifts  for  w’hich  we  th:iuk  Charles 
Ijomb  there  is  one  that  is,  iieihajis,  siqierlative,  for  which  we 
seldom  remember  to  thanx  liim.  HjuI  he  lived  thirty  yearn 
earlier,  we  should  hardly  have  found  Lindor,  in  his  glorious 
disregard  of  whatever  he  did  not  know,  scornfully  deriding 
the  great  Elizal>ethan.s.  It  wiis  jossible  to  do  so  before  !^mb 
came,  but  it  is  no  sm;ill  leaf  in  his  laurels  that  he  made  it  for 
the  future  impossible.  The  work  he  did  in  exhuming  dead 
})oet8,  and  re-illumining  the  fame  of  those  that  were  almost 
forgotten,  is  more  easily  recognised  than  estimated.  To  use 
his  own  pleasant  simile,  he  restored  these  faded  names  to 
reputation  by  the  geniality  of  his  personal  nature,  as  old 
w'ords  written  in  lemon  are  made  legible  again  by  being 
exi)oaed  to  warmth.  It  was  most  suiqjrising  in  those  days  to 
find  Heywood’s  ‘  Hierarchie  of  Angels  ’  quote<l  in  an  essay,  or 
to  see  Cowley  apostrophised  as  a  ix)etic  authority.  The  Elizar- 
betluuis,  sfive  Shakespeare,  Jonson, and  Massinger,  were  folded 
up  in  their  grave-clothes,  sleeping  a  long  sleep — 

King  Pundion,  be  was  dead — 

All  hia  friends  were  lapped  in  lead. 


Id  hardly  have  found  Lindor,  in  his  glorious 
atever  he  did  not  know,  scornfully  deriding 
ethams.  It  \Vc'i8  i)os.sible  to  do  so  before  Lamb 


when  a  shabby  little  London  gentleman,  with  a  grave  face 
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an<l  a  Hlnittling  '-jait,  blew  the  clarion  of  resiinection  over 
them  ;  and  now  they  walk  about  us  all  in  their  old  life  and 
beauty,  almost  as  hif^hlv  honoured,  and  some  of  them  more 
so,  than  when  they  trod  the  earth  in  flesh.  There  are  thase 
still  with  us  who  remember  Charles  Lamb  at  the  British 
^^useum  among  the  Garrick  plays,  who  sjieak  of  the  wonder¬ 
ful  gusto  with  which  he  regar  ded  the  rows  of  little  brilliantly- 
bound  books  in  retl  and  yellow  calf ;  howh«ird  it  w*as  for  him 
to  choose  which  should  l>e  the  next  among  so  many  ;  how 
rapidly  and  hajipily  he  devoured  them  ;  and  how  over  some 
pi'ime  favourite — Day’s  ‘  Parliament  of  Bees,’  for  inshmce,  or 
Heywood’s  ‘  Golden  Age  ’ — he  would  be  unable  to  restrain  his 
joy  ;  but,  bwuuiiig  all  over,  would  murmur  the  verses  aloud, 
taking  in,  as  though  by  all  senses  at  once,  the  wit  and  pathos, 
iniuiic  an<l  perfume,  of  the  little  forgotten  classic.  It  is 
matU‘r  for  deep  disiippointment  tluit  Lamb  wrote  so  little 
al>out  the  old  dramatists.  Every  fragment  w'e  possess  of  his 
criticism  hjus  its  value,  from  a  literary  or  from  an  individual 
point  of  view.  Like  Milton’s  sonnets,  Ljimb’s  words  about 
the  Elizidnitlians  were  “soul-animating  strains,  alas!  too  few.” 
But  this  very  (juality  of  incomj)letion  w'as  an  integi'al  part  of 
the  man’s  character.  In  the  essay  on  “  Im|>ei-fect  Sympiithies 
he  truly  describes  him.self  as  being  one  of  those  minds  that  are 
rather  suggestive  than  comprehensive.  “  Hints  and  glimpses, 
germs  and  crude  essiiys  at  a  system,  is  the  utmost  they  pretend 
to.”  But  how  luminous  these  hints  were,  how  glorious  the.se 
glimjises,  |>eiha}Ks  no  woi  k  of  Limb’s  displays  so  visibly  as  the 
‘  S|>ecimens  of  English  Dramatic  Authors.’  This  admirable 


book  hjul  two  notable  de.signs  ;  one  was  to  display,  as  w'cll  as 
f'ould  be  done  in  extracts,  the  moral  sense  of  the  gieat  coii- 
t(*m)X)raries  of  Shake.s])eare,  thereby  throwing  light  for  the 
first  time  on  the  «|uestion,  how  much  the  latter  ow'ed  to  his 
.’ige  and  his  com])auions,  and  how  much  wjis  the  pure  creation 
of  his  heaven-taught  brain.  The  .second  design  was  to  aild  to 
those  scenes  of  Fletcher,  Jon.son,  and  Mjissinger,  which  w'ere 
already  beginning  to  be  e.‘<teemed,  the  no  le.ss  l>eautiful,  and 
.sometimes  far  more  exalted,  scenes  of  Marlow'e,  Webster, 
Tourneur,  and  Forde.  The  volume  consi.sts  alnio.st  entirely  of 
extracts,  but  some  of  the  pages  are  enriched  l)y  the  small  orint 
of  critical  foot-notes,  a  treasure,  the  tiniest  grains  of  which  are 
worthy  of  c;u*eful  study.  Lamb  had  his  special  favourite.s, 
even  among  the  dramatists.  He  nourished  mi  unaccountable 
love  for  loiiuacious  old  Thomas  Heywooil,  whom  he  cjilled 
“  The  prose  Shake.sjieare.”  He  tlid  not  ajijireciate  to  the  full 
the  Kplendour  and  }*<>wer  of  Mai  lowe.  But  wiien  he  .sjieaks 
of  Dekker,  of  Welister,  of  Middleton,  of  C}u*il  Tourneur,  w'e 
find  that  in  the  coin|Ki.ss  of  a  few  simple  wonls  he  has  almost 
exhaii.sted  the  possibilities  of  criticism. 

It  is  in  his  dramatic  and  poetic  imagination,  an<l  in  his  cor¬ 
respondence  with  hi.s  few  best  friends,  even  more  tluui  in  his 
exipiisite  essfiys,  that  we  learn  to  know  the  rare  and  visionary 
spirit  of  Charles  Limb.  His  sad  and  colourless  life,  sacrificed 
to  duty  iuid  love  in  the  mo.st  homely,  unassuming  way,  found 
no  room  to  blossom  in  except  in  the  ((uaint  and  .silent  thoughts 
of  past  and  forgotten  generations.  He  gave  them  fresh  speech, 
and  while  their  voice  is  heard  his  own  can  never  lo.se  its 
melody.  Wordsworth’s  somewhat  heavy  and  prosy  lines, 
written  jifter  his  death,  give  a  very  clear  impression  of  his 
character  as  it  a))pemed  to  tho.se  who  knew  him  well,  a  nature 
provoke<l  into  impatience  and  excess  by  the  hard.sliips  .and 
pressure  of  his  life,  but  Jilwaiys  preserving,  at  the  centre  of  his 
being,  “a  soul  l>y  resignation  sjinctified,”  and  w  e,  standing  by 
that  gi’iive  in  the  leafy  and  sunny  churchyjird  of  E<lmonton, 
where  he  luis  lain  for  more  than  forty  years,  may  say,  w  ith 
Wonisworth: 


Mr.  Bradkaugh  h.ad  deserted  his  cliildreii  and  thrown  them  on 
the  parish.  Mr.  Bradjaugh  has  written  to  us  to  contradict 
this  statement,  and  Inis  suggested  that,  if  on  inquiry  we  find 
it  to  be  unfounded,  we  should  contribute  5/.  to  the  Masonic 
Boys’  School.  From  inquiries  which  we  h.ave  made  we  find 
that  the  alleg.ation  is  without  found.ation.  "We  therefore 
mo.st  unreservedly  writhdraw  it,  and  express  our  i-egret, 
and  we  have  sent  5/.  to  the  charity.  Mr.  Bradlangh'g 
opinions  are  not  our  own,  but  this  is  no  reason  why  he 
shouhl  be  cliarged  with  anything  which  he  has  not  done.* 
All  this  is,  no  doubt,  very  candid  and  m.agnanimr>u.si ; 
at  the  siime  time  it  must  Ije  a  certain  coiLSolation  to  ^lessrs. 
Bo.s8  and  Beyfus  to  find  the  World  swalJow’ing  so  bitter  a  pili 
as  an  apology  to  Mr.  Bradlaugh.  Nor  is  the  humiliation  at 
all  unde.served.  For  a  pai>er  that  “  is  not  in  the  habit  of 
as.suming  the  functions  of  a  social  censor  until  the  dntyig 
obviously  forced  upon  it”  it  is  rather  a  strong  me.a.sure— 
esi)ecially  in  the  interests  “of  law,  of  res|)ectability,  of  ord«.^ 
of  honour,  and  of  socijil  decorum  ”— to  acaise  a  man  of  doserb 
ing  his  children  and  throwing  them  on  the  jvirish,  without 
first  taking  the  trouble  to  .a.scertaiii  whether  the  ch.aige  ig 
correct;  .and  if  Mr.  Bradlaugh  liad  chosen  to  t.ake  criminal 
proceedings  for  this  purely  gratuitous  libel  he  would  .almost 
cert.ainly  Inave  been  succes.rtul.  We  m.ay  .add,  that  this  is  not 
the  first  time  that  the  World  has  had  to  eat  dirt.  Some  few 
weeks  ago  it  as.serted — also,  of  course,  in  the  cau.se  “  of  law, 
of  respectiibility,  of  order,  of  honour,  .and  of  social  decorum' 
— that  a  cei-tain  young  officer,  a  forei^ier,  h.ad  been  expelled 
from  the  army  in  which  he  serve<l.  This  imputation  was  also 
— it  afterw’.ards  .ap|)eared — “without  found.ation,”  and  .also  had 
to  be  “  imreseiwedly  withdiaw’n.”  Any  comment  upon  such 
facts  is  needless.  “The  cause  of  law',  of  resjiectability,  of 
order,  of  honour,  and  of  social  decorum  ”  i.s  c^uite  able  to  Uke 
care  of  itself  w'ithout  the  afi'^i.stance  of  the  H  orld. 

The  World,  how’ever,  is  by  no  means  the  only  oflTender.  A 
very  unwdiolesome  demand  n.a.s  grown  up  of  late  for  periodi¬ 
cal  literature  of  the  “  slashing  and  d — tl  aristocratic  ti’pe,' 
.and  the  World  is  not  the  only  p.aj)er  l)y  any  means  that  sup* 
j)lie.s  the  want.  Tliere  are,  it  seem.s,  |)eople  who  like  to  have 
the  tittle-tattle  and  scandal  of  the  f.asliional)le  world  served 
up  to  tliem  in  the  Shandonian  style,  and  to  be  told  one  week, 
ujx)!!  the  very  l^st  authority,  all  a)>out  the  Prince  of  Wales’s 
private  debts,  and  the  next  th.at  that  celebinted  Horne  “  Miss 
M— G — ”  is  dead.  When  Martin  CTiuzzlewit  was  in 
America,  he  was  rather  |)erplexed,  it  may  l>e  rememl)ered, 
by  the  New  York  young  I:ulies  who  a.sked  him  how  the 
<lear  Duche.ss  was.  But  when  .after  boldly  replying  tliat  he 
h.ad  never  seen  her  Ijetter,  and  dmwing  so  far  upon  hii 
imagination  .as  to  roundly  declare  that  the  gold-fish  in  her 
Grace’s  conserv.atory  had  never  looke<l  to  more  advantage, 
he  found  that  his  aiisweis  gave  gre.at  satisfaction,  he  began,  if 
we  may  8.ay  so,  “  to  undei-st.and  the  thing.”  ITiere  arewriteni 
amongst  us  wdio  “  undei'st.and  the  thing  ”  quite  as  well,  and 
it  is  gratifying  to  think  how  many  honest  scribblers  must  be 
earning  a  decent  comi)etence  by  supplying  “  Jernigan,  Jemi- 
giui,  Jernigan !  Bring  me  my  gartei-s,”  .at  tlireepeuoe  a  line. 
It  demands  no  very  hidi  order  of  literary  ability  to  put  into 
something  like  decent  Engli.'ih  the  smoknig-rooui  gossip  of  a 
third-rate  Regent-street  Club,  and  to  tell  us  that  one  noble¬ 
man— giriug  his  name,  of  course,  in  full — h.os  the  finest 
black  jK)o<lle  in  all  Europe,  and  th.at  another  sjR'.aks  Frendi 
faultlessly  and  is  Ixdieved  to  l)e  if  trie  for  Mls.s  such  and  such 
an  one  o^  the  Bijou  theatre.  When  a  writer  on  what  are 


“  To  a  good  man  of  most  dear  memory 
This  stone  is  sacred.” 

Edmund  W.  Gos.se. 


S}Ten.s,”  or  wdieii  the  gentlem.an,  whoever  he  is,  w'ho  “doefl* 
the  i)oetiy  for  the  World,  round.s  ofl*  his  stanza  with, — 


For  “  nihil  quod  humanum  est 
Me  alienum  puto,” — 


FASHIONABLE  PERIODICALS. 


It  was  only  to  bt*  expected  that  the  World  should  make  a 
gieat  uoi.se  about  its  e«i.sy  victoiy  over^Iessrs.  Boss  and  Bey- 
fiis,  though,  perhaps,  it  need  Inudly  have  made  (juite  a.s  much 
noise  iLs  it  has.  “  M  e  are  not  in  the  habit,”  it  observes,  “  of 
a^uming  tlie  functions  of  social  censors  until  the  duty  is 
obviou.sly  forced  upon  us.”  We  believe  Dr.  Kenealy  says 
something  of  the  same  kind  by  way  of  aiiology  for  some  of 
Ills  remarks  m  the  Englishman,  a  paiKU-  betweeu  which  and 
the  M there  are  a  good  many  poiuts  in  conmiou.  “The 
cause  of  law,  of  resi>ectabilitv,  of  order,  of  honour,  of  social 
Hecorum,  is  the  cause  iu  which  we  are  enlisted.”  The.se  are 
yer^i  big  words  indeed,  and  sound  very  well,  although  we  con- 
te.ss  W'e  do  not  quite  uiiderstaud  wherein  “social  decorum  ” 
pieci.scl^  tlirteis  fi*om  ‘respectability.  ’  Itisiiiterestiug,how'- 
<^'er,  to  notice  that  in  the  very  .same  number  in  which  the 
M  thus  noisily  sings  its  own  praises  there  is  also  con- 
tame,!  an  abject  .qiology  to  Mr.  Bradlaugh.  “In  an  article  iu 
-a  previous  number,  ’  runs  this  explanation,  “we  stated  that 


as  he  did  last  week,  so  putting  it  quite  out  of  his  power  to 
idead  that  the  omi.ssion  of  the  a  was  a  priuteFs  error  of 
kind  which,  it  is  to  be  liojie,!,  altercl  oerugo  mera* d 

Mr.  Montagu  Williams  into  the  eureka  mera**  of  the  » 
tlieii  w'e  begin  to  undersfiainl  with  wdiat  sort  of  an  eilucatioQ^ 
is  jiossible  for  a  man  to  stai*t  in  life  .as  a  fashionable  w'riter,aiid 
to  make  his  mark  in  “  a  Journal  for  men  and  w'omeu.” 
w'as  once  .a  gentleman — we  Ixdieve  he  was  kiiowm  as 
man  Fowler” — whose  sjieciality  was  reixntiiig  fires 
Loudon  daily  papem.  Mr.  Fowler  knew’  just  enough  Gi^i 


to  jmt  eureka  for  cervgo,  and  to  sjiell  “  Siren  ”  w'itli  a  y? 
and  just  about  enough  Litin  to  leave  out  the  a  in  “  luuMa®* 


nihil  a  me  alienum  j)uto,”  but  of  English  he  was  a  cod* 
.summate  master,  an, I  to  him  w’e  owe  those  imiuorfiU 
phrases,  “  the  devouring  element,”  an, I  “  the  lui  id  glcaiD* 
Our  ow'ii  opinion  is  that  if  Mr.  Fowler  had  invested  lu  * 
second-hand  Peemge — Burke’s  for  choice — and  .siieut  ^ 
hour  or  two  in  fn  Imw  the  fasiiioniv^® 


hour  or  two  in  Rotten-row  to  see  liow  the  fasliioiuio 
world  cuts  its  clothes,  he  w'ould  have  made  an  aduiira  c 
fashionable  w’liter.  He  w’as,  howev’er,  a  modest  man,  au 
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nreferred  what  he  called  “  legitimate  huainess.”  He  had  been 
^  to  nuote  a  well-known  phrase — “connected  with  hteiature 
•ill  his  life,”  hut  he  did  not  fall  into  the  mistake  of  imagining 

Jiimself  a  man  of  fashion.  ,  .  ^  i  xt 

Tn  da^’s  when  a  light  porter  is  a  Commissionaire,  and  the 

Master  of  Baliol  shares  the  title  of  “  Professor  ”  w  ith  Messrs. 
Anderson,  Holloway,  and  Pepper,  it  is  quite  natural  that  our 
old  friend  Jenkins  should  try  to  pass  himself  olf  as  a  man 
about  town,  a  memlier  of  all  the  fashionable  clubs,  and  an 
hahituS  oi  gcHxl  Society;  and  if  there  are  iieople  who  are 
sufficiently  silly  ami  vulgar  to  like  to  read  the  kind  of  stuff 
which  Jenkins  manufactures  for  them,  there  is  really  no 
i-eason  why  Jenkins  should  not  turn  an  honest  i>enuy  by 
writing  in  a  tone  which  implies  tliat  he  has  the  mn  of  Devon¬ 
shire  House,  and  slaps  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  on  the  back. 
TTie  little  Marchioness  thought  that,  if  you  made  lielieve  a 
very  great  deal,  orauge-peel-and-water  w^as  not  unlike  wine  ; 
•vnd  it  is  quite  jiossible  that,  by  dint  of  making  l^elieve  a  very 
.Treat  deal,  and  by  writing,  for  month  after  month,  about 
”WTiat  Society  says,”  Jenkins  may  actually  have  come  to 
believe  that  he  is  himself  a  member  of  “Society.”  We  could 
for.dve  him  bis  imjiertineuce— for  he  is  at  times  really  amusing 
—were  it  not  that  he  has  of  late,  especially  in  those  little  bio- 
.rraphies  which  flow'  so  easily  from  his  facile  nen,  showm  a 
decided  tendency  to  be  not  only  impertinent,  but  hbellous. 
It  is  difliciilt,  no  doubt,  to  WTite  in  good  taste  a  brief  and 
epigrammatic  biography  of  a  living  man  ;  but  then,  if  the 
thing  is  too  difliciilt  for  Jenkins,  he  ought  not  to  attempt  it ; 
aud  'he  would  certainly  do  well  to  Irear  in  mind  what  befel 
Mr.  Grenville  Murray,  the  editor  of  the  Queens  Messenger y 
and  the  inventor,  unless  we  mistake,  of  the  brief,  fashionable 
biography.  Perhajis  we  are  here  a  little  too  hard  on  Jenkins, 
for  we  have  uotice<l  that,  since  Mr.  Grenville  MmTay  was 
horsewhipped,  om*  w  riters  of  fashionable  biographical  sketches, 
although  they  still  profess  themselves,  like  Lucio,  “  inwards 
of  the  Duke,”  yet  are  somew  hat  more  guarded  in  what  they 
are  pleased  to  imagine  their  irony,  and  when  they  have  to 
earn  their  weekly  guinea  or  tw'o  by  “  sketching,”  as  if  they 
w’ere  “inwards”  of  his,  some  nobleman  x)r  gentleman  who 
lias  a  big  son  or  brother  in  the  real’,  prefer  to  tell  us  what  is 
the  colour  of  his  horses  and  which  is  his  favourite  country- 
seat,  rather  than  to  suggest  that  be  is  a  ^irofligate  or  a 
swindler.  Hie  fact  is  a  noteworthy  one,  and  it  may  perhaps 
serve  to  confirm  Mr.  J ustice  Quain  in  the  views  which  that 
learned  judge  thought  fit  to  express  in  his  recent  letter  to  Mr. 
Gross.  It  is  easy,  of  course,  to  imderatand  the  difticulty  in 
which  Jenkins  is  phiced.  His  readera  never  like  gossip  so 
much  as  when  it  is  scandalous,  and  w’ould  far  sooner  know 
the  name  of  a  duke’s  mistress  than  the  colom*  of  his  horses  ; 
and  the  consequence  is  tluit,  what  between  the  horsewdiip 
and  the  law  of  libel  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  desire  on 
the  other  to  keep  up  his  circulation  by  being,  each  w'eek  if 
possible  even  more  “slashing  and  d — a-  aristocratic” 
tlian  the  week  before,  jK>or  Jenkins  lias  a  liard  time. 
But  it  is  his  readers  after  all  with  whom  the  respon¬ 
sibility  really  rests  for  his  vulg.u’ities  and  imijeitinences. 
As  long  as  there  ai-e  people  who  seriously  think  it  “  swrell  ” 
to  have  a  weekly  budget  served  up  to  them  of  the  doings  of 
“My  lx)rd”  aud  “Sir  Hany,”  so  long  will  Jenkins  continue  to 
ply  his  calling.  Tlie  lameut<ible  thing  is  to  know'  that  there 
should  ^  a  cLas-s  of  readers  w  hich  accepts  this  kind  of  thiujr 
as  genuine,  and  really  believes  that  Jenkins  is  a  privileged 
person,  and  that  his  paper  is  WTitten  by  people  of  fashion  for 
jieople  of  fashion.  Some  time  ago  the  Queen — a  w'eekly 
ladies’  pajier,  devoted  to  millinery,  cookery,  aud  cognate  sub- 
to  have  in  each  uuml^r  a  column  of  small  talk 
called  “  Five  o’clock  Tea,”  ai’iimged  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
siij^xised  to  be  written  by  a  certain  “  Lady  Crewkei’ue  ”  to  a 
Mrs.  Seaton,”  and  m  which  Jernigan,  and  my  Lord,,  and  Sir 
Barry  used  to  figure  to  an  alarming  extent.  With  a  discre¬ 
tion  that  does  them  credit,  the  proprietors  of  the  Queen  re¬ 
solved  at  last  to  suppress  this  distiuctly  “  slashing  and  d — d 
^stwratic  ”  iKirtiou  of  tlmir  weekly  bill  of  contents.  “  Lady 
trewkerue  ”  however  has,  we  notice,  found  plenty  of  employ¬ 
ment  in  other  quarters,  and,  as  she  no  longer  w’lites  for 
adies  only,  is  far  less  careful  as  to  w’liat  she  says.  It  is 
melancholy  to  think  that  the  people  who  enjoy  this  kind  of 
iiing  should  be  as  numerous  as  they  evidently  are,  and  it  is 
s  111  more  melancholy  to  tliink  how  terribly  poor  Jenkins 
must  at  time.s  find  his  imagination  taxed  to  serve  up  tlie 
weekly  mess  of  fashionable  small  talk,  jiroperly  .spiced  w’ith  . 
demand  fhe  seasoned  appetite  of  his  jxitrous  regularly 

leading  spirits  in  the  fbench  press. 

M.  HECTOR  DE  VILLEME8.SANT. 
is  the  land  that  has  not  given  birth  to  M.  de  Ville- 
he  1^1  ‘  i®  comfort  for  the  country  to  which 

;  and  that  is,  that  the  French  press  has  only  one 


Villemesaant ;  and  France  is  so  indifferent  to  the  benefit  of 
the  monopoly  of  M.  de  Villemessaut’s  talents  and  personalitj 
that  she  could  well  afford  to  pass  him  over  to  any  nation 
that  would  make  a  bid  for  him.  When  you  iiass  before 
the  retail  shops  of  “objects  of  piety,”  as  the  French  say,  of 
the  Kue  du  Bac,  you  see  the  portrait  of  M.  de  Villeraessant 
between  a  rosary  and  a  crucifix.  For  Monsignor  Dupanloup 
and  other  lights  of  faith,  M.  de  Villemessant  is  not  a  man  of 
wrath  ;  he  is  a  servant  of  the  King  and  the  altar.  He  inter¬ 
views  the  Comte  de  Chambord,  and  calls  for  a  return  to  the 
good  olden  times,  unmindful  |:^rhaps  that  in  those  times  he 
would  have  been  most  indubitably  hanged.  He  edits  the 
Figaroy  a  paper  which,  it  need  hardly  be  observed,  is  fit 
reading  for  young  ladies.  He  dispenses  wise  and  pious 
maxims,  and  he  is  the  spokesman  of  honnites  gens.  Imagine 
Jack  Sheppard  lecturing  on  the  immorality  of  thieving !  M. 
de  Villemessant  shall  “  wing  for  Heaven,”  while  all  those 
iniquitous  Kepublicans  shall  be  left  out  in  the  cold,  or,  to  be 
accurate,  in  the  heat.  M.  de  Villemessant  cannot  mention  a 
revolutionnaire  in  cold  blood  ;  he  would*  kill  all  democrats, 
pour  leur  apprendre  h  vivre.  Whence  the  odd  presence  of  M. 
de  Villemessant’s  hkeuess  in  the  proximity  of  a  rosary  aud  a 
crucifix. 

It  does  not  result,  however,  that,  whereas  the  editor  of  the 
Figaro  is  beloved  by  the  clergy,  he  is  admired  aud  petted  by 
the  public.  We  may  now  examine  and  describe  the  journalist 
whom  the  “  Besieged  Resident  ”  of  the  Daily  News  so  hap¬ 
pily  called  “  that  old  pantaloon,  Villeraessiint.”  His  name  is 
one  that  cannot  come  under  an  honest  pen  without  breeding 
mingled  amusement  and  indignation — amusement  at  his 
incredible  impudence,  indignation  at  the  nature  of  the  man's 
cynicism.  Hector  de  Villemessant  has  been  at  the  same  time 
the  happiest  and  unluckiest  journalist  in  Paris— the  happiest, 
because  he  has  pecuniarily  succeeded  more  than  any  other 
press-writer  of  his  time  ;  unluckiest,  because  his  peculiar 
way  of  earning  fame  at  the  expense  of  other  people's  reputa¬ 
tion  has  often  led  to  collisions  between  the  parties  concerned 
and  the  libeller,  which  took  the  shape  of  the  personal  chastise¬ 
ment  of  the  latter.  It  has  often  happened  to  M.  de  Ville¬ 
messant  to  print  of  a  man  that  he  was  a  low  thief  ;  often,  too, 
has  it  happened  that  the  man  thus  complimented  has  visited 
M.  de  Villemessant  in  the  company  of  a  thick  cane.  But  M. 
de  Villemessant  became  used  to  these  somewhat  unpleasant 
occurrences  ;  and  he  seems  to  have  reached  a  ripe  age  with¬ 
out  feeling  anything  the  worse  for  them.  He  is  now  the  sole 
and  responsible  editor  of  the  FigarOy  and  he  is  writing  his 
memoirs — really  one  of  the  most  monstrous  productions  of 
modern  times,  of  which  every  woixi  is  a  libel,  and  every  story 
a  scandal.  He  pleasantly  relates  how  So-and-so,  when  he  was 
poor,  borrowed  money  of  him  ;  he  reports  confidential  con¬ 
versations  with  well-known  men,  and  tells  the  secrets  con¬ 
fided  to  his  honour  by  those  w’ho  were  simple  enough  to 
believe  that  he  had  any.  Then,  when  M.  de  Villemessant 
wants  to  sell  a  house,  lie  asks  the  readers  of  the  Figaro  to 
buy  it ;  or  when  he  wants  a  servant,  he  indites  the  following 
notice:  “Our  worthy  editor  requires  a  male  servant.  Ho 
must  be  discreet,  honest,  taciturn,  aud  accustomed  to  the 
whims  of  a  literary  man.  Knowing  the  esteem  his  readers 
feel  for  him,  he  is  sure  they  will  do  all  in  their  power  to  help 
him  in  this  little  matter.”  When  a  distinguished  foreigner 
arrives  in  Paris,  a  messenger  is  despatched  to  him  to  propose 
a  jiompous  reclame  for  a  few  thousand  francs  ;  and  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  foreigner  had  better  not  refuse.  And  this  has 
been  going  on  for  ten  yea’*s.  The  Figaro  thrives,  and  sells 
more  copies  than  any  other  contemporary.  Systematic 
slander,  lewd  literature,  sketchy  trifles,  boudoir  secrets, 
green-room  indecencies — all,  in  fact,  that  tills  the  pages  of  the 
much-read  sheet — is  daily  devoured  by  some  sixty  or  seventy 
thousand  mvders.  It  has  been  said— and  the  allegation  is 
specious — that  French  society  is  rotten  to  the  core  ;  that 
France,  after  shining  with  the  immortal  lustre  of  intellectual 
supremacy,  is  falling  below  the  lowest  of  the  low  ;  and  this  is 
true  in  one  sense.  The  class  that  reads  the  Figaro  is  w’orthy 
oiiXie  Figaro ;  its  literary  gods  are  Adolphe  Belot,  Ernest 
Feydeau,  and  Gustiive  Droz  ;  Often  bach,  Herv^,  and  Leco«j 
are  its  preferred  composers  ;  it  aspires  to  no  higher  «lramatic 
perfection  than  “  La  Fille  de  Madame  Aiigot,”  and  its  cari¬ 
caturist  is  M.  Gr^vin.  But,  happily  for  France,  there  are 
other  classes  besides  this ;  there  is  new  and  purer  bloinl ; 
there  are  still  men  who  can  lovl^,  believe,  and  work,  and 
women  who  shame  to  boast  of  adultery,  and  to  make  an  im¬ 
pudent  exhibition  of  moral  depravity.  Otherwise,  it  might 
indeed  be  said  of  France  that  there  is  something  rotten  in  the 
state  of  Denmark. 

M.  de  Villemessant,  then,  owns  the  richest  paper  and  the 
worst  reputation  in  Paris.  His  own  friends  do  not  pretend 
to  defend  him.  No  one  disputes  as  to  what  he  is,  for  every¬ 
body  knows  what  to  think  on  that  score  ;  and  if  he  enjoys 
the  favour  of  a  large  class  of  readers,  he  also  has  their  con¬ 
tempt.  M.  de  Villemessant  began  by  trade  ;  he  w’as  a  dealer 
in  ribands,  and  as  such  w’as  iuofl’eusive  enough.  But  Fate 
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had  a  grudge  against  France,  and  she  led  him  to  Paris,  where 
the  riband-dealer  (whose  name,  by-the-bye,  is  not  Villemes- 
saut,  but  Cartier)  gave  up  petty  mercantile  affairs  for  higher 
and  more  extensive  operations.  Being  extremely  pushing, 
and  imperturbably  insolent,  he  attracted  the  attention  of  enter¬ 


prising  jobbers.  M.  de  Villemessant  took  up 


thought  he  would  be  a  journalist,  as  a  boor  takes  a  violin 
and  thinks  he  will  be  a  Joachim.  As  a  riband-dealer,  how¬ 
ever,  he  had  somewhat  neglected  literature,  and,  in  his  ex¬ 
treme  ignorance,  he  had  no  other  alternative  than  to  take  to 
writing  on  clothes  and  fashion.  This  was  in  1840,  and  he 
was  then  Monsieur  Cartier  ;  eight  years  later  we  tind  him 
transformed  into  Monsieur  de  Villemessant,  and  editing  with 
M.  de  Calonne  a  satirical  sheet,  purporting  to  be  loyal  in  the 
Legitimist  interest,  but  being  in  reality  in  no  one’s  interest 
except  M.  de  Villemessant’ s.  He  was  not  in  the  best  of 
eircumstiiiices  then — his  brilliancy  only  appeared  after  1852 — 
but  he  defamed  every  public  and  private  person,  and  it  was 
easy  to  perceive  that  under  a  Government  like  that  of  Napo¬ 
leon  Ill.  an  individual  so  unscrupulous,  so  wicked,  and  so 
indilFeient  to  the  reception  of  hard  blows,  would  make  his 
way.  His  taunts  were  particularly  directed  against  M.  Louis 
Blanc  and  the  Luxembourg ;  and  the  eminent  historian  was 
deejily  moved  by  the  insinuations  Villemessant  made  concern¬ 
ing  his  private  life,  although  he  disdained  to  take  notice  of 
them.  T'Jow,  some  years  later,  the  editor  of  the  Figaro  came 
to  England,  and,  as  it  was  not  exactly  known  who  he  w’as,  he 
was  well  received.  Highly  elated,  Villemessant  went  to 
Brighton,  and  actually  had  the  audacity  to  call  on  Louis 
Blanc,  the  victim  of  his  falsehoods.  Louis  Blanc,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  received  him  with  unencouraging  coldness, 
although  he  did  not  remember  at  the  time  that  the  late  editor 
of  the  Lampion  was  his  unscrupulous  detiler.  So  cold,  indeed, 
was  Louis  Blanc’s  greeting,  that  M.  de  Villemessant  observed 
it,  and,  in  a  jocose  tone,  expressed  a  hope  that  it  was  not 
caused  by  his  “innocent  jokes”  of  the  Lampion.  Scarcely 
had  the  words  passed  his  lips  than  Louis  Blanc  sprang  up  in 
a  blaze  of  indignation,  threw  the  doors  open,  and  pushed  him 
down  the  entrance  sUiirs  faster  than  he  had  ascended  them. 

M.  de  Villemessant  next  ventured  on  starting  the  old 
Figaro  on  a  new  j)lan.  This  plan  consisted  in  attacking 
members  of  society  in  their  private  life.  The  result  was 
immediately  felt— the  editor  of  the  Figaro  became  defendant 
in  a  large  number  of  actions  for  libel — but  at  the  same 
time  scaudal  drew  attention  to  the  vicious  matter  con¬ 
tained  in  the  new  sheet.  The  Figaro^  however,  was  not 
always  libellous  ;  it  frequently  changed  its  colour,  was  some¬ 
times  of  the  Opposition,  sometimes  Governmental,  but  more 
frequently  of  no  liue  whatever.  M.  de  Villemessant,  too, 
manifested  and  developed  a  talent  for  securing  the  best  young 
writers  in  Baris  by  paying  them  at  an  exceptionally  high 
rate.  Edouard  Lockroy,  the  talented  editor  of  the  Itappely 
Henri  Kochefort,  Jules  Valles,  and  Eugene  Vermersch— all 
destined  to  adopt  more  or  less  Kadical  views — wrote  in  the 
pages  of  the  Figaro ;  and  behind  the  brilliant  and  witty 
lencing  of  such  men,  M.  de  Villemessant’s  ugly  personality 
disappeared.  But  the  Ihidical  birds  tlew  away  ;  M.  de  Ville- 
inesnant  became  a  frequent  visitor  of  the  Prefecture  of  Police  ; 
the  Figaro  appeared  in  its  real  character  of  a  venal  sheet 
ready  to  advocate  the  interests  of  the  most  generous,  what 
was  called  une  feuille  polidire ;  and  it  was  perceived  that 
Villemessant  was  something  more  than  a  pantaloon.  The 
Figaro  was  lied  Republican  on  the  day  after  the  Revolution 
of  iSepteml)er  ;  and  when  the  fear  of  mishap  was  passed,  it 
furiously  attacked  the  Government  of  National  l>efence.  Public 
indignation  ran  so  high  that  a  threatening  crowd  invaded  the 
othce  of  the  j»aper,  with  the  purpo>e,  we  fear,  of  doing  its  editor 
grievous  boilily  harm  ;  but  M,  de  Villemessant  deemed  it 
prudent  not  to  be  at  home.  After  the  insurrection  of  the 
C.uninune  he  raised  a  ghoul-like  cry  for  blood  ;  he  asked  for 
every  Republican’s  heart’s  blood,  and  cruelly  and  cynically 
goailed  the  soldiery  on  to  carnage.  The  streets  were  welter¬ 
ing  w  ith  blood  ;  the  gutters  were  purple,  and  the  pavement 
slippery  with  gore,  and  he  still  cried  for  more.  If  he  was  a 
piintidoon,  he  was  a  ghastly  one.  He  trampled  on  the  bodies 
of  the  vanquished,  and  cursed  their  memory ;  and  when, 
months  and  months  after,  there  was  a  question  of  sparing  a 
few  prisoners  reserved  for  the  shambles  of  Satory,  his  atro¬ 
cious  voice  was  again  heard  denying  mercy.  To  hear  the 
voice,  and  the  words  of  vengeance,  and  the  cynical  ferocity, 
was  enough  to  bring  a  sob  to  one’s  throat.  M.  de  Villemes¬ 
sant,  still  holding  the  baton  of  the  Figaro^  leading  a  staff 
of  writers  who  promise,  if  not  to  equal  him,  at  least  to  do 
their  best,  is  now  triumphant  and  happy.  He  stands  on  a 
pedestal  of  calumny.  He  is  of  the  race  of  those  who  spat  in 
the  face  of  Jesus  Christ,  when  he  was  toiling  up  Calvary, 
bending  under  his  cross— of  the  eternal  race  of  calumniators 
and  insulters  who  ruthlessly  tarnish  all  that  is  immaculate, 
because  they  hate  all  that  reminds  them  of  their  abjection. 

C.  B. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


the  eepeesentation  of  steoud. 

Sir, — The  Times  and  Mr.  Bouverie  have  apparently  settled 
between  them  who  is  to  be  the  future  representative,  of 
Stroud.  By  a  flagrant  piece  of  political  immorality,  the  lead- 
ing  journal  attempted  to  stifle  the  freedom  of  debate  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  calling  upon  every  one  to  hold  their 
peace  about  the  corruptions  rife  in  that  borough,  in  order 
that  the  distinguished  Mr.  Bouverie  might  win  a  seat  with¬ 
out  the  expense  or  turmoil  of  a  contest. 

Now  I  know  but  little  of  the  state  of  parties  at  Stroud,  but 
regarding  every  representative  of  the  people  as  being,  in  a 
certain  sense,  a  representative  of  the  nation,  I  wish  to  enter 
my  protest  against  the  selection  of  Mr.  Bouverie,  and  to 
assure  the  Liberal  wire-pullers  of  that  borough,  if  they  have 
really  contemplated  such  a  compromise  as  this,  that  the  Radi¬ 
cal  party  will  not  allow  the  opportunity  to  go  by  without 
testing  the  sincerity  of  those  electors  who  are  in  earnest  about 
the  reforms  of  the  future. 

The  Times  is  continually  twdtting  the  advanced  party  with 
the  defeat  of  Mr.  CTiamberlain  and  other  advocates  of  the 
policy  of  the  National  Education  League  and  the  Liberation 
Society,  but  the  Times  knows  full  well  that  the  distm- 
guishing  characteristic  of  the  late  general  election  was  the 
crushing  defeat  of  the  mere  Whigs,  the  political  trimmerB, 
and  the  greedy  place-hunters.  This  is  a  simple  fac^  that 
can  be  proved  by  figures.  Taking  the  divdsion-liirt  on 
Sir  Cliarles  Dilke’s  motion  during  the  late  Parliament, 
on  the  due  representation  of  the  people,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  slaughter  amongst  those  “Liberals”  who  voted 
against  his  motion  was  twice  as  great,  in  proportion  to 
their  numbers,  as  amongst  those  who  were  true  to  their  prin¬ 
ciples.  A  similar  result  w  ill  be  arrived  at,  no  matter  what 
important  division-list  on  the  Reforms  of  the  future  is  ana¬ 
lysed.  The  Whigs  w  ho  voted  wnth  the  Tories  were  rejected  by 
the  constituencies  in  a  double  proportion  to  those  who  voted 
“  straight.”  ^ 

As  one  of  those  who  decline  to  accept  the  lea<lership  of  the 
sheepless  shepherd,  I  maintain  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  earnest 
Liberals  to  keep  the  Whig  fold  as  empty  as  possible. 

If  Tories  and  Whigs  are  inclined  to  lie  down  together  in  a 
political  millennium,  it  is  no  reason  that  the  Radicals  should 
acquiesce  in  their  immoral  treaties. 

I  am,  &c.,  J.  (Vharles  Coi. 


ME.  EUSKIN’s  system  AT  THE  WORKING  MAN’S  COLLEGl. 

Sir, — Understanding  there  wjis  some  discontent  on  the  part 
of  certain  officials  in  the  Working  Man’s  College  and  Woman’i 
College,  because  I  had  alluded  to  the  discredit  which  had 
fallen  on  Mr.  Ruskin’s  system  of  teaching  drawing  by  means 
of  objects  compai-atively  shapeless,  and  minute  practice  on 
the  smallest  scale,  I  w  ent  the  other  night  to  see  what  the  true 
state  of  the  matter  was. 

The  fii'st  time  I  visited  the  AVorking  Man’s  College  I  was 
carried  there  by  the  Professor  himself,  who  showed  me  mMV 
young  men  painfully  wwking  from  bits  of  stick  covered  with 
lichens,  small  shells,  &c.  There  w’ere  other  toachers  on  ot^r 
nights— real  painters  and  sculj)tor8 — young  then,  now  diatin- 
guished,  who  naturally  deferred  to  the  author  of  ‘  Modem 
Painters.’  They,  I  iindei-stood,  varied  the  entertainment  by 
bringing  into  the  class-room  a  living  crossing-sweeper  with 
his  broom,  or  some  other  stray  waif — untrained  models,  who 
could  not  remain  at  rest  a  minute.  The  hoj>eles8  difliculty 
felt  by  students,  also  untrained,  on  being  placed  before  theae 
models  made  them  ghid  to  fall  back  u{Kin  the  lichenous  sticks, 
leaves,  &c.,  so  that  the  head-master  was  in  great 
Not  one  appliance  used  in  academic  teaching  was  admittw 
into  the  place. 

The  contrast  now^  is  complete.  I  found  every  one  drawing 
the  huiuiui  figure  from  the  antique  or  casts  from  the  life :  the 
only  variation  lieing  anatomy,  also  from  the  cast !  Ihere 
naight  be  Bracciani’s  plasters  of  groups  of  apples,  &c. ; 
did  not  observe  them.  I  was  told,  however,  if  I  went 
to  the  Woman’s  College,  in  Queen-square,  I  would 
Ruskinian  trumpery  still  in  use,  as  it  w^as  thought  gow 
enough  for  female  practice,  and  the  j^iaid  officials  could  no* 
teach  figure-drawing.  I  excused  myself  from  witnessi^ 
this,  which  seems,  indeed,  to  be  a  case  for  Mias  Biggs  and  the 
Ladies’  Committee  for  the  Protection  of  Women’s  Bights 
inquire  into.  I  am,  &c.,  William  B.  Soorr. 

P.S. — Mr.  H.  Stacey  Marks,  whose  name  is  sufficient 
guarantee  for  the  education  at  the  Working  Mark’s  College* 
is  iiow  Visitor  there,  so  that  both  institutions  are  under  true 
artists,  wdio  can  draw  the  human  figure,  and  whose  pictu^ 
are  under  no  danger  of  being  hung  upside  down,  lik® 
Ruskin’s  “CTiurch  Door  at  Verona,”  at  the  private  view  o 
last  Winter  Exliibition  of  the  Society  of  Water  Colours. 
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A  NATIONAL  CHUBOH. — DISESTABLISHMENT  OB  BEPOBM  OP 
THE  OHT7BOH. 

Sir  —After  reading  Lord  Macaulay^s  Essay  upon  Mr.  Ql^- 
*^ne’s  views  of  Church  and  State,  I  think  we  might  easily 
^ne  Lord  Macaulay  closing  his  Essay  in  the  follomng 
(had  he  written  it  in  the  year  1875  instead  of  1839). 
When  the  Articles  and  Creeds  of  a  Church  have  ceased  to 
be  regarded  by  three-fourths  of  the  nation  aa  either  good  or 
true  such  a  Church  cannot  represent  the  nati^,  and  it 
therefore  be  a  misnomer  to  call  it  a  national  Church.  When 
the  establishment  of  a  Church  has  been  effected  by  means  of 
bribery,  corruption,  intimidation,  and  violence,  and  cannot  be 
defended  or  maintained  except  by  making  it  a  primary  con¬ 
dition  of  its  existence  that  no  question  touching  doctrine  shall 
be  entertained  at  any  meeting,  such  a  Church  cannot  said 
to  be  a  voluntary  expression  of  the  national  mind  or  faith. 

When  a  Church  is  foimd  (through  admissions  of  its  own 
missioiijiries)  to  be  unable  to  propagate  its  doctrines,  and 
barely  able  to  maintain  its  CTound,  although  possessed  of  enor¬ 
mous'  wealth  and  power,  su^  a  Church  becomes  rather  a  dead 
relic  of  the  past  than  a  living  expression  of  the  present  age. 

When  a  Church  produces  almost  as  many  law-suits  as  con¬ 
versions,  and,  instead  of  being  an  instrument  to  att^h  and 
draw  men  into  union  with  the  State,  is  seen  (through  its  chief 
leader."*)  to  be  alienating  them  from  tlie  State,  it  would  seem 
to  be  an  advantage  for  the  nation  that  the  Church  should  be 
divorced  from  its  union  with  the  State,  on  account  of  its 
incompatibility  of  temper. 

When  a  Church  (after  denouncing  all  other  Churches  as 
false,  and  exalting  itself  as  the  only  true  Church)  teaches  the 
very  same  doctrines  which  it  denounced,  when  taught  by  others, 
as  superstitious,  birbarous,  and  blasphemous  conceits,  and,  in 
order  to  save  and  defend  itself  from  having  to  reconcile  its  own 
doctrines  as  either  good  or  true,  makes  it  a  primary  condition 
that  no  question  touching  doctrine  shall  be  discussed  at  any 
meeting,  although  it  had  encouraged  the  freest  inquiry  and 
exiimination  into  the  same  doctrines  when  taught  by  others, 
such  a  CJhurch  is  self-condemned  by  its  own  judgment  upon 
others ;  and  it  can  have  no  claim  to  be  a  national  Church 
unless  it  allows  tlie  fullest  freedom  in  its  pulpits  to  discuss  the 
truth  of  its  own  doctrines. 

Wlien  a  Church  is  so  divided  that  there  is  strife  between 
the  clergy  and  the  congregation,  between  the  clergy  and 
the  bishops,  between  the  bishops  themselves,  between  the 
clergy  themselves,  and  between  Church  and  State  ;  and  when 
it  is  witnessed  to  be  united  only  in  envy  and  strife  to  defend 
and  iuere.'ise  its  temporal  position  and  wealth,  and  ready  to 
make  any  sacrifice  for  tliis  lust  to  get  mmiey  and  temporal 
power,  such  a  Church  savours  more  of  the  pecuniary  spirit  of 
Simon  Magus  (Acts,  cliap.  viii.  v.  9)  than  of  the  holy  spirit  of 
Jesus. 


And  lastly,  when  a  Cliurch  lawlessly  (and  in  defiance  of 
the  divine  commandment,  ‘‘thou  shalt  not  shed  innocent 
blood  ”)  sheds  the  blood  of  the  just  and  righteous  Jesus  in  the 
name  of  religion  as  preventing  evil  and  doing  God  service, 
and,  quoting  Scripture  in  support  of  it  as  a  sacrifice  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  effect  an  Atonement,  condemns  all  who  would 
teach  the  gospel  of  Jesus  (viz.,  that  God  would  have  mercy 
and  not  sacrifice)  as  lawless  persons  seeking  to  introduce 
what  was  entirely  alien  to  the  spirit  of  its  “  sacerdotal  doc- 
of  sacrifice,”  can  such  a  Church  liave  aught  to  do  with 
^  merciful  gospel  of  Jesus  ?  and  can  such  a  Church  be 
gentled  or  maintained  by  the  |jeople  as  a  National  Church, 
u,  m  order  to  defend  and  save  itself  from  an  examination  of 
i  ^  M  imiisted  that  no  question  touching  doctrine 

wmd  be  d^cussed  at  any  meeting  ? 

■But  this  is  what  the  present  Church  does  and  its  prede- 
^^^rS  hiive  done.  For  the  chief  priests  of  the  ancient 
Hurch  lawl^ly  shed  the  blood  of  Jesus,  and  their  suc- 
cefl»)rs  Uie  chief  priests  of  the  modern  Church  slanderously 
f  support  of  this  evil  deed  as  being  a  sacn- 

^  blood  which  G^  himself  ordained  and  required  to  be 
ered  for  an  Atonement.  And  all  who  refuse  to  believe 
tp  labour  to  prove  that  Christ’s  gospel 

God  would  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice,  the  chief 
now  condemn  as  lawless  persons  ;  just  as  t^ir  prede- 
condemned  Jesus  as  a  lawless  person  seeking  to  intro- 
^  what  was  entirely  alien  to  the  spirit  of  their  sacerdotal 
of  sacrifice. 

kwl  reigned  as  infallible  and  supreme,  and 

th  Jesus,  Jesus  might  well  ask,  if  they  do 

^  ^  ^  mercy  as  a  green 

xxiii.  ver.  31)  is  full  of  sap,  what  shall  be 

«one  m  the  dry  ? 

whilst  Scripture  is  quoted  to  accuse  God  of  having 
dpfi  required  the  blood  of  Jesus  to  be  shed  in 

not  Glirists  teaching  that  God  would  have  mercy  and 

“  Canon  Kingsley  (in  his  last  sermon,  on  the  text 

/  might  well  say  that,  in  conse- 
M  e  ot  our  exaggerations  and  misrexiresentations,  he  dare 


n^  a^  the  people  whether  they  w’ould  receive  Jesus,  for 
(with  few  shame  he  confessed  it)'he  was  afraid  he  would 
be  offended  himself. 

^  Thus  (if  the  Church  is  to  be  saved  from  disestablishment) 
18  it  not  evident  that  it  is  a  duty  of  the  pieople  to  secure  free¬ 
dom  (which  does  not  exist  at  present)  to  preach  in  the 
national  pulpits  the  truth  of  Christ  crucified,  in  order  that 
the  Church  may  be  reformed,  and  the  people  saved  from 
being  offended  with  Jesus  through  the  gross  exaggeration  and 
misrepresentations  of  Sacerdotalists  (ancient  and  modern) 
who  lawlessly  crucified  Jesus,  and  now  condemn  as  lawless  all 
who  refuse  to  believe  that  God  ordained  the  blood  of  Jesus 
to  be  shed  as  a  sacrifice  for  an  Atonement :  and,  in  order  to 
save  themselves  from  having  to  confess  they  have  erretl,  make 
it  a  primary  condition  of  their  CJhurch  Defence  Fund  that  no 
question  touching  doctrine  shall  be  entertained  at  any  meet¬ 
ing.  But  let  the  people  say  there  shall  be  freedom  to  preach 
in  the  national  pulpits  the  truth  of  Christ  crucified,  and  there 
will  be.  I  am,  &c.  T.  G.  Headley. 

Manor  house,  Petersham,  S.W. 


A  FBANCHISB  FOB  MAKBIHD  WOMEN. 

Sir,-— A  correspondence  has  lately  appeared  in  your  columns 
which  seems  to  threaten,  if  not  to  indicate,  a  division  among 
the  still  numerically  weak  advocates  of  Women’s  Suffrage. 
It  would  be  most  regrettable  were  the  success  of  this  claim  to 
be  endangered  by  mixing  up  with  it  any  others,  actually 
extraneous  to  it,  on  which  its  supporters  might  and  probably 
would  differ — as  some  time  ago  was  attempted  with  regard  to 
the  “  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,”  and  is  now  (I  believe  quite 
unconsciously)  attempted  on  behalf  of  Universal  Suffrage. 

Will  you  kindly  permit  me  to  surest  an  economical 
arrangement,  by  which  the  righteous  claims  of  married 
women  may  be  reconciled  with  the  existing  restriction  of  the 
franchise. 

Premising  that  so  radical  a  change  as  is  now  contem¬ 
plated  in  the  status  of  married  women  must  reasonably  be 
expected  to  require  some  re-adjustment  or  modification  of 
social  arrangements  all  through  ;  and  that  when  we  base  an 
argument,  or  advocate  a  claim,  on  the  grounds  of  fact  and 
right,  we  must  not  shrink  from  the  detection  or  surrender 
of  sentimental  error  or  disguised  wrong,  1  remark  that  for 
the  success  of  their  present  very  just  claim,  married  women 
and  women  “  about  to  marry  ”  must  depend  on  themselves ; 
for  that  success  is  contingent  on  action,  even  now  possible  for 
the  latter  and  proper  for  both. 

Married  women  cannot  claim  to  vote  as  householders,  but 
why  should  not  they,  as  well  as  men,  vote  as  lodgers  ?  Since 
the  law  recognises  none  but  direct  money  payment  for  lodg¬ 
ing  as  conferring  the  franchise,  why  should  not  a  married 
woman  who  desires  it,  and  possesses  means  independent  of 
her  husband,  pay  him  for  her  lodging  ?  One  almost  hears 
the  storm  of  chivalric  indignation  whi(m  such  a  proposal  from 
a  wife  would  evoke ! — but  the  chivalry  which,  by  giving  free 
lodging  to  women,  deprives  them  of  what  is  far  more  valu¬ 
able,  is  somewhat  dubious  if  not  ridiculous. 

Married  women  devoid  of  means  certainly  could  not 
make  such  an  anangement.  But  let  us  (say  for  argument’s 
sake)  suppose  a  wife’s  position,  as  by  English  law  established, 
to  be  the  most  abject  possible  for  a  human  being,  short  of 
absolute  slavery ;  that  she  is  a  servant  differing  from  and 
better  than  a  slave  only  inasmuch  as  her  servitude  is 
voluntarily  assumed  by  her,  still  by  that  law  she  retains  the 
right  to  appraise  her  services,  and  to  stipulate  for  their 
remuneration  before  she  accepts  a  master,  and  that  remunera¬ 
tion  might  enable  her  to  constitute  herself  a  lodger.  If  she 
be  80  uncultured  or  inefficient  that  the  money  value  of  her 
service  falls  short  of  the  requirements  of  the  franchise,  it  is 
just  that  she,  like  men  similarly  poor  or  uncultured  and 
inefficient^  should  not  possess  it. 

I  am,  &c., 

A  Married  Claimant  of  the  Fbanchisb. 

Jan.  29,  1875. 


LITERATURE. 


THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY. 


Tko  Principles  of  Comparative  Philology.  By  A.  II.  8ayce,  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  Queen’s  College,  OxforiL  Triibner. 


This  book  (mens  with  a  dedication  in  the  following 
■ms  : — “  To  Professor  Max  Mliller,  whose  works  first 


terms  : — “  To  Professor  Max  Mliller,  whose  works  first 
kindled  my  interest  in  the  study  of  language,  and  who  baa 
since  been  to  me  a  teacher,  guide,  and  friend.’^  A  preface 
follows,  in  which  it  is  explained  that  the  book  is  rather 
critical  than  constructive  ;  that  it  comprises  new  theories  in 
regard  to  mythology,  gender,  and  number;  but  that  its 
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cliief  feature  is  a  criticism  of  certain  generally-received 
hypotheses  which  underlie  a  good  deal  of  current  philo¬ 
logical  reasoning,  but  do  not  seem  to  the  writer  to  stand 
the  test  of  facts.  These  are  ; — 

1.  The  assumption  that  the  generalisations  gathered  from 
the  exceptional  phenomena  of  the  Aryan  languages  are  laws 
of  universal  validity. 

2.  **  The  substitution  of  the  mechanical  and  outward  for 
the  intellectual  and  the  inward.” 

3.  The  assumption  that  the  groups  of  languages  formed 
for  convenience  in  linguistic  science  correspond  to  natural 
“  families  ” — that  is,  imply  racial  identity,  or  an  ethno¬ 
logical  affinity  as  strong  as  a  common  parentage  would 
imply,  of  the  peoples  using  the  languages  grouped  together. 

These  are  the  three  assumptions,”  we  are  told,  which 
though  maintained  unconsciously,  and  rejected  by  most 
students  in  their  crude  form,  are  yet  the  real  causes  of  cer¬ 
tain  fashionable  theories  which  have  been  elevated  into  *  the 
most  unquestionable  results  of  modem  philology.’  ”  The 
preface  is  followed  by  a  chapter  on  **  The  Sphere  of  Com¬ 
parative  Philology  and  its  Relation  to  the  other  Sciences.” 

After  some  general  observations  on  the  nature  of  science 
and  of  scientific  hypotheses,  Mr.  Sayce  explains  the  claim  of 
Comparative  Philology  to  be  called  a  science,  though  not 
an  exact  one.  The  facts  with  which  the  science  deals  are 
**  thoughts  expressed  in  speech,”  and  the  objects  of  the 


science  are 


1.  To  classify  words  by  throwing  into  classes  all  words 
having  a  common  root. 

2.  To  classify  languages  by  throwing  into  classes  all- 
languages  that  can  be  referred  to  the  same  (imaginary) 
parent  speech. 

3.  By  a  comparison  of  the  phenomena  presented  by  the 
groups  of  languages  thus  formed  to  ascertain  the  general 
laws  of  language. 

It  may  be  suspected  that  the  first  purpose,  as  having 
nothing  to  do  with  the  science,  is  mentioned  by  inadvertence. 
The  third  purpose  is  not  exactly  in  the  book  expressed  as  I 
have  put  it ;  but  I  think  I  give  the  meaning.  What  Mr. 
Sayce  says  is  : — The  groups  of  languages  thus  formed  ” — 
i.e.,  the  “  families  ”  of  speech — **  will  have  to  be  com¬ 
pared  with  one  another,  and  the  general  laws  of  the 
science  determined  from  them.**  These  general  laws  are 
empirical  or  primary.  What  the  empirical  laws  are  is 
shown  by  an  example,  not  obtained,  however,  on  the  com¬ 
parative  method,  but  as  “  the  immediate  result  of  observa¬ 
tion  ”  within  the  Aryan  family.  The  nature  of  the  primary 
laws,  which  “  alone  properly  belong  to  the  science,”  is  not 
illustrated  by  any  example.  We  are  informed,  however,  that 
the  empirical  (called  also  subordinate  ”)  laws  have  to  be 
made  out  first,  and  the  primary  laws  deduced  from  them  by 
comparison.  But  no  illustration  is  given  of  how  this  is  to 
be  done,  and  of  course  no  proof  adduced  that  any  such  de¬ 
duction  has  ever  been  made.  It  would  seem,  also,  that  some 
of  these  primary  laws  can  best  be  obtained  from  a  study  of 
the  modem  European  languages,”  i.e.,  otherwise  than  by  a 
comparison  of  the  families  of  speech,”  or  of  the  empirical 
laws  aforesaid.  This  is,  however,  stated  with  a  caution 
which  it  is  a  considerable  part  of  Mr.  Sayce’s  business  in 
this  book  to  make  impressive. 

Both  the  empirical  and  the  primary  laws  of  the  science, 
it  is  next  explained,  are  alike  affected  by  “two  great 
principles  of  change  in  language” — laziness  (phonetic 
decay)  and  emphasis  (dialectic  regeneration).  Having 
stated  this,  Mr.  Sayce  proceeds  at  considerable  length  to 
show  the  effect  of  laziness  and  emphasis  on  words ;  but  he 
says  nothing  of  their  effect  on  any  law  of  the  science, 
empirical  or  primary !  Could  he  have  done  so  ?  And 
what  is  the  meaning  of  a  principle  affecting  a  law’  ?  A  law, 
in  science,  is  the  expression  of  an  observed  uniformity  among 
phenomena.  The  uniformity  is  a  uniformity  or  it  is  not ; 
the  law  is  a  law’  or  it  is  not  ?  What,  then,  is  the  meaning 
of  a  law  in  linguistic  science  being  affected  ?  Is  it  that  it 
is  made  to  become  not  a  law  ?  This  would  appear  not  to  be 
the  cjise,  for  w’e  are  immediately  told  it  is  ow’ing  to  laziness 
and  emphasis  that  the  action  of  the  several  law’s  takes 
place ;  on  which  I  may  remark  that  this  is  not  to  “  affect  ” 
the  laws,  but  to  supply  the  phenomena  among  which 
they  hold  good.  To  proceed,  the  issue  of  the  con¬ 


sideration  of  the  two  principles  is*  the  conclusion  that 
the  science  “must  be  defined  as  an  inductive  science.” 
This  is  followed  by  some  general  observations  on  the 
nature  of  language  as  strictly  social  and  not  personal, 
and  on  words  as  having  a  history  as  much  as  thoughts. 
“  With  consciousness  history  begins :  it  is  the  same 
with  language ;  consciousness  first  shows  itself  in  the 
period  of  roots,  and  with  this  period  accordingly  history 
commences  ”  .  .  .  “  So  far  as  man  is  man,  so  far,  that  is 
to  say,  as  he  has  emerged  from  a  mere  brute  life  and  hag 
awakened  to  consciousness  he  has  a  history,  and  that  his¬ 
tory  may  yet  be  recovered,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  from 
a  scientific  study  of  language.” 

This  leads  up  to  a  statement  of  the  object  of  the 
science  in  which  its  objects  as  stated  by  Mr.  Sayce 
in  the  outset  are  omitted : — “  From  all  this  it  wrill  be 
evident  to  every  one  what  is  the  object  and  scope 
of  comparative  philology.  .It  is  an  historic  science  which 
traces  the  gradual  evolution  of  human  thought  and 
action  as  photographed  in  the  enduring  monuments  of 
language,  and  which  has  its  roots  far  dowm  in  the  dawning 
consciousness  of  primitive  man.”  In  plain  speech,  the 
object  of  the  science  is  to  give  a  complete  history  of  man¬ 
kind  from  the  brute  state  onwards.  This  seems  to  me  as 
if  one  were  to  define  the  scope  and  object  of  a  science  by 
one  of  its  possible  applications,  e.g.,  “the  object  and  scope 
of  astronomy  is  the  production  of  the  Nautical  Almanack.” 
Surely  it  would  be  more  in  accordance  with  other  thingg  in 
this  chapter  contained  to  limit  the  science — as  by  Mr. 
Sayce  himself  it  is  in  the  outset  limited — to  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  Taws  governing  the  growth  and  decay  of  lan¬ 
guage,  and  the  effecting  of  classifications  of  languages  upon 
sound  principles;  all  beyond  belonging  to  the  sphere  of 
usefulness  in  which  the  knowledge  and  power  furnished  by 
the  science  may  be  turned  to  account.  Thus  it  is  that  Mr. 
Whitney  expresses  it.  “He” — the  student  of  linguistic 
science — “deals  with  language  as  the  instrument  of  thought, 
its  means  of  expression,  not  its  record ;  he  deals  with  simple 
words  and  phrases,  not  with  sentences  and  texts.”  To  the 
same  effect  also  Mr.  Max  Muller  expresses  himself .  “We  do 
not  want  to  know  languages,  we  want  to  know  language ;  what 
language  is,  how  it  can  form  an  instrument  or  organ  (rf 
thought;  we  want  to  know  its  origin,  its  nature,  and  its 
laws ;  and  it  is  only  to  arrive  at  that  knowledge  that  we 
collect,  arrange,  and  classify  all  the  facts  of  language  that 
are  within  our  reach.”  All  this  is  reasonable.  Take  in 
contrast  with  it  the  concluding  paragraph  of  Mr.  Sayce  s 
first  confused  and  unsatisfactory  chapter.  “  Glottology 
[i.e.,  according  to  Mr.  Sayce’s  definition  of  the  tenn 
“  Comparative  Philology  ”]  will  be  the  science  of  lan¬ 
guage  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  trace  the  gradual 
growth  of  the  mind  of  man,  whether  displayed  in  the 
creation  of  language  generally  as  an  instrument  of  inter¬ 
communication,  and  the  embodiment  of  the  conception  d 
the  relations  between  thought  and  the  world,  or  in  the 
triumph  of  the  will  over  the  mechanism  of  the  bodily  organi 
and  the  limitations  imposed  in  turn  by  them  upon  it,  or, 
lastly,  in  the  evolution  of  the  religious  idea — in  other  words, 
in  comparative  mythology  and  the  Science  of  Religions”! 

Not  the  least  remarkable  thing  about  this  exposition  of 
the  method  of  Comparative  Philology  is  that  it  neit^ 
describes  the  method  hitherto  pursued  by  comparatiT® 
philologists,  nor  that  pursued  by  IVIr.  Sayce.  It  is  impos^ 
sible  to  find  within  the  four  comers  of  this  book  a  law  of 
language  arrived  at,  or  referred  to  as  having  been  arrived 
at,  by  a  comparison  of  the  laws  of  the  different  famihes 
of  languages. 

“The  Idola  of  Glottology”  is  the  subject  of  the  second 
chapter,  which  is  a  protest  against  determining  the  laws  of 
the  science  from  facts  within  the  Aryan  family  alone,  on  the 
ground  that  laws  so  determined  have  not  necessarily 
general  validity.  Mr.  Sayce  instances : — 

1.  The  canon  that  the  roots  of  all  languages  are  mono¬ 
syllabic. 

He  declares  the  efforts  made  to  support  this  canon 
to  be  an  example  “  of  the  false  conclusions,  the  hasty 
neglect  of  evidence  and  the  wasted  ingenuity  that  "have 
resulted  from  the  attempt  to  apply  a  law  peculiar  to^tbe 
Aryan  to  other  families  of  speech.” 
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2.  The  doctrine  that  all  roots  were  originally  verbal. 

3  The  expectation  of  finding  elsewhere  the  same 
similarity  of  grammar,  if  not  of  vocabulary,  that  exists 
among  the  several  members  of  the  Aryan  family. 

He  concludes  this  chapter  by  showing  how  we  cannot 
understand  even  the  Arj-an  group  aright,  unless  we  put  it 
in  its  proper  place,  and  examine  it  in  connection  with  the 
general  facts  of  philology. 

The  third  chapter  is  entitled  “  The  Idolum  of  Primeval 
Centres  of  Language.”  Max  Muller,  “  the  teacher,  guide 
and  friend,”  catches  it  here  heavily;  there  is  hearty 
abuse  of  his  “  Turanian  Family  ”  for  example.  This 
chapter  may  well  be  considered  by  ethnologists.  Mr. 
Sayce  is  an  advocate  of  polygenesis.  “No  utterance  of 
science,”  he  says,  “  is  clearer  than  this,  that  all  which 
is  now  in  being  is  the  result  of  evolution  or  develop¬ 
ment-  that  look  where  we  will,  to  the  most  distant 
horizon  of  space,  or  the  dimmest  antiquity  of  time,  there 
is  no  break,  no  void,  nothing  but  an  unvarying,  unchange¬ 
able  continuity  of  progress.  Darwinism  is  the  most  fashion¬ 
able  hypothesis  of  our  day  ;  and  Darwinism  is  supposed  to 
imply  a  common  type  and  a  common  pair  of  ancestors. 
But  the  most  advanced  supporters  of  the  Darwinian 
theory  have  themselves  been  obliged  to  resign  the  homo- 
rreneity  of  the  human  race  so  far  as  origin  is  concerned.” 
I  am  not  aware  that  this  is  so.  Certainly  Mr.  Darwin 
himself  has  not  resigned  such  homogeneity.  Mr.  Huxley 
again,  a  very  advanced  supporter  of  Mr.  Darwin’s  views, 
in  his  latest  deliverance  on  this  subject  that  I  am  acquainted 
^ith — “  The  Methods  and  Results  of  Ethnology,”  declares 
the  evidence  afforded  by  anatomical  considerations  in  favour 
of  the  unity  of  the  origin  of  mankind  to  be  overwhelming  ; 
and  I  lately  heard  a  most  eminent  naturalist,  also  an 
vanced  Darwinian,  say  that  no  naturalist  could  doubt  the 
unity  of  that  origin.  It  seems  to  me  also  that  the  com¬ 
parative  method,  as  explained  by  Mr.  Sayce  himself,  demands 
that  unity :  but  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  discuss  such  a 
question  here.  Of  course  it  is  consistent  with  the  unity 
of  mankind  that  there  may  have  been  diverse  origins  of 
language.  This  is  Mr.  Sayce’s  conclusion  on  that  subject : — 
“  Instead  of  maintaining  the  existence  of  a  few  original 
centres  of  speech,  the  truer  view  would  b«  that  langaages 
at  first  were  infinitely  numerous  and  diversified,  being  the 
natural  and  spontaneous  outcome  of  the  powers,  the  feelings, 
and  the  needs  of  primitive  man,  just  as  much  as  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  flint  tools  or  the  ornamentation  of  sun-baked  pottery, 
and  that  they  have  gradually  diminished  and  disappeared 
through  the  course  of  ages  by  a  long  process  of  natural 
selection,  civilisation  finally  threatening  them  •  with  utter 
extinction,  and  tending  to  reduce  their  number  to  the 
smallest  possible  C}q)her,  if  not  finally  to  one  universal 
medium  of  intercourse  between  man  and  man.” 

Mr.  Sayce  next  considers  the  theory  of  the  three  stages 
of  development  in  the  history  of  language.  The  establish¬ 
ment  of  this  theory  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  the  chief 
triumph  of  philology:  Mr.  Sayce  denies  it  altogether: — 

“  The  pronouncial  root,”  he  says,  “  is  a  philological  myth 
which  owes  its  origin  to  the  supposed  necessity  of  developing 
an  inflectional  language  out  of  an  agglutinative  one.”  “If 
we  are  to  listen  to  the  testimony  of  facts,”  he  says  in  another 
place,  “the  agglutinative  stage  is  a  baseless  dream.”  His 
own  view  is  a  little  uncertain. 

r^Daaimng  chapters  are  devoted  to  “  The  Possibility 
j  the  Grammar  and  Vocabulary  of  a  Language,” 

The  Doctrine  of  Roots,”  “The  Metaphysics  of  Language,” 
Comparative  Philology  and  Religion,”  and  “  The  Influence 
oi  Analogy  in  Language.” 

This  is  the  only  book  on  language  I  have  ever  read 
^th  a  feeling  of  uncertainty  as  to  whether  I  was  really 
0  owing  the  writer — catching  his  points.  The  oftener 
ave  read  the  book  the  deeper  has  this  impression 
. ,  I  iiave  a  feeling  it  is  rather  a  chaos  out  of  which, 
Oftp  trouble,  a  book  might  be  made  than  a  book, 

th  ^^ick  Hegelian  darkness  appears  on  a  page — then 
ere  is  a  lucid  interval — then  wearisome  repetitions — then 
^rhaps  a  burst  of  eloquence— smoke  and  flame,  as  of  a 
^is^^harge,  about  the  exposition,  with  corresponding 
^  iiieaning.  Then,  although  here  and  there 
®  as  the  feeling  that  Mr.  Sayce  is  a  great  scholar  and 


a  man  of  ability,  if  he  would  only  be  quiet  and  orderly  in 
his  movements,  there  is  counteracting  this  feeling  a  sense 
as  of  supreme  cockiness — to  use  a  word  than  which  none 
can  better  express  my  meaning — ^in  the  writer.  In  any  man, 
and  more  particularly  in  a  comparatively  young  man,  a  more 
modest  demeanour  towards  fellow-workers,  particularly  those 
old  enough  to  have  been  his  teachers  and  guides,  would  be 
more  becoming.  One  may  differ  from  another,  however 
eminent,  in  such  a  way  that  there  will  be  no  offence  given, 
however  great  the  difference.  A  person  with  new  views — 
and  Mr.  Sayce’s  views  are  mostly  new,  whatever  maybe  their 
truth — should  not  blame  his  predecessors  for  “thought¬ 
lessness,”  “ignorance,”  “reckless  disregard  of  evidence,” 
and  so  forth,  it  being  no  fault  of  theirs  that  they  had  not 
his  genius,  and  were  not  able  to  enter,  as  he  was,  into  the 
results  of  their  own  labours.  He  should  rather  appear  as 
one  full  of  diflSdence  and  modesty,  whose  turn  it  might  be 
to  be  shown  up  yet  by  some  Sayce  of  the  future. 

Recurring  to  the  dedication  after  reading  the  book,  one 
scans  it  for  the  signs  of  an  adroitly  veiled  irony,  so  discor¬ 
dant  are  the  impressions  derived  from  the  one  and  the- 
other.  But  no  such  signs  can  be  found  there  lurking,- 
anywhere  on  the  surface,  or  close  to  it,  at  least;  and- 
we  have  here  a  case  of  meaning  so  stowed  away  that  no  - 
criticism  can  discover  it,  as  no  thermometer  can  show  the 
presence  of  latent  heat.  Yet  may  his  discipleship  to  Max 
Muller  be  genuine.  No  one  could  be  well  more  unfor¬ 
tunate  in  his  friends  and  followers  than  the  Professor. 
They  have  mostly  injured  his  reputation,  however,  by 
efforts  to  magnify  it  —  have  exploded  his  theories  in 
attempts  to  show  the  breadth  of  their  applicability.  It  is 
suflficient  to  name  Cox  and  Gubematis  in  their  relation  to 
his  mythological  speculations.  The  singularity  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  instance  is  that  the  disciple  follows  his  declaration  of 
adherence  by  demonstrating,  or  by  at  least  declaring  and 
endeavouring  to  demonstrate,  the  incapacity  of  his  master 
for  correct  philological  inquiry  so  far  as  such  an  incapacity 
is  involved  in  the  adoption  and  propagation  of  incorrect 
philological  conclusions. 

Notwithstanding  the  crop  of  philological  uncertainties  he 
has  reared,  Mr.  Sayce  yields  to  no  previous  writer  on  philo- 
Have  boon  seen,  in  his  assertion  of  its  impor¬ 
tance,  particularly  as  a  means  of  the  early 

history  of  man.  What  he  says  on  this  point  is  indeed  but 
an  echo  or  repetition  of  Max  Muller’s  famous  sentence, 

“  The  evidence  of  language  is  irrefragable,  and  it  is  the  * 
only  evidence  worth  listening  to  with  regard  to  ante-histo-. 
rical  periods.”  “Our  science,”  says  Mr.  Sayce,  “by  com¬ 
paring  the  linguistic  relics  of  social  change  and  thought, 
by  cl^sifying  sounds  and  words  and  sentences,  by  tracing 
out  the  history  of  forms  and  syntax,  and  determining  the 
laws  which  govern  speech,  will  work  back  to  the  progres¬ 
sive  intelligence  that  produced  them,  and  will  tell  us  with 
the  certainty  of  scientific  knowledge,  better  than  all  the 
flints  of  Abbeville  or  the  skulls  of  Bruniquel,  how  *  man, 
the  speaker,’  first  raised  himself  above  the  level  of  the 
brute  [Mr.  Sayce  is  a  sound  evolutionist,  and  the  doctrine 
of  evolution  we  know  to  be  altogether  founded  on  philologi¬ 
cal  facts  and  the  glory  of  philologists !],  how  society  pro¬ 
gressed  from  an  hive-like  communism  [this  commune- 
supposing  it  well  proved  also  a  discovery  of  philologists  IJ 
to  the  republics  of  Greece  and  the  kingdoms  of  modem 
Europe,  and  how  the  fairy  world  of  mythology,  the  instincts 
of  an  unrevealed  religion  [place  here  for  Cox  and  Guber- 
natisj,  have  grown  out  of  the  manifold  imaginings  of  the 
mind  as  it  struggled  to  express  itself  in  language.  To 
understand  the  present,  and  to  provide  for  the  future,  we 
must  know  the  past,  and  the  key  to  this  is  given*  us  by 
scientific  philology.”  Now  to  one  who  is  not  a  philologist, 
but  only  a  student  of  such  books  on  the  subject  as  Max 
Muller,  and  Whitney,  and  Sayce,  and  such  men  write,  all 
this  glorification  of  the  science  is  very  wonderful.  One 
asks,  is  it  justified  by  what  the  philologists  have  done,  or  is 
it  by  what  they  are  going  to  do  ?  Drafts  on  future  per¬ 
formance  we  may  well  decline,  especially  when  presented 
by  those  whose  credit  in  the  past  seems  doubtful.  What, 
then,  has  philology  hitherto  done  ?  I  mean  in  the  way 
of  throwing  light  on  pre-historic  times.  The  generalisa¬ 
tion  from  the  words  common  to  the  Indo-European 
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languages,  accepting  it  as  a  sound  generalisation,  exhibited 
a  sUte  of  society  that  no  student  of  history  would  regard 
for  a  moment  as  approximately  primitive  ;  that  Mr.  Sayce 
himself  must,  as  an  evolutionist,  absolutely  discard  as 
claiming  to  be  primitive — so  separated  is  it  as  by  a 
gulf  from  the  brute  state  which  is  his  starting-point. 
Well,  where  else  shall  we  look  ?  The  classification  of  the 
three  stages,  the  demonstration  that  all  languages  in  the 
inflective  stage  had  previously  passed  through  a  stoge  of 
agglutination,  and  still  earlier  had  been  monosyllabic,  was 
an  extremely  interesting  matter.  Its  interest,  however, 
was  limited  to  language  alone — it  was  a  pure  fact  regarding 
language,  and  taken  by  itself  was  wholly  unrelated  to  the 
social  progress  of  man.  Max  Muller,  I  believe,  perceived 
this,  and  that  this  classification  could  give  philology  no 
locus  standi  in  -regard  to  general  history  unless  in  some 
way  this  movement  of  progressive  speech  could  be  connected 
with  a  corresponding  social  movement.  •  Thus  it  was,  as  I 
suspect,  that  in  an  evil  moment,  and  apparently  for  the  sake 
of  effect,  the  learned  Professor  committed  himself  to  the 
proposition  that  the  three  stages  of  language  corresponded 
to  the  three  stages  of  human  society — the  patriarchal, 
nomadic,  and  political — the  monosyllabic  being  **  family  ” 
languages,  the  agglutinative  nomadic,”  and  the  inflective 
**  state  ”  languages  I  No  more  ridiculous  proposition  was 
ever  put  forward  in  the  name  of  science.  At  every  point 
it  is  incongruous  with  the  facts.  It  was  some  time  since 
held  up  to  scorn  by  Mr.  Whitney,  and  its  shallowness  is 
now  again  very  properly  exhibited  by  Mr.  Sayce,  as  it 
ought  to  be  in  every  book  on  language,  as  a  caution 
to  the  unscientifically  minded.  But  that  proposition 
being  unfounded,  what  remains  of  the  historical  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  three  stages  ?  Nothing,  of  course,  except  a 
fact  respecting  speech,  which  it  is  one  of  Mr.  Sayce’s  chief 

F repositions,  is  not  a  fact  at  all  but  a  delusion  and  a  snare  I 
will  say  nothing  of  the  ** hive-like  communism”  now 
generally,  and  by  Mr.  Sayce  in  particular,  admitted  to  have 
prece<led  the  patriarchal  state.  Mr.  Max  Miiller  exhausted 
his  linguistic  facts  and  inferences  within  the  limits  of  the 
then  ascertained ;  and  when  he  wrote  the  pre-patriarchal 
stages  were  unexplored.  How  did  it  not  occur  to  Mr.  Sayce, 
seeing  that  his  own  guiding  ideas  were  derived  from  thoa#* 
following  lines  of  inquiry  o+R®*-  than  the  philological,  to 
1)0  a  liftle  moaest  in  asserting  the  claims  of  a  hitherto 
sterile  philology  ? 

What,  then,  remains  achieved  by  philology  to  justify 
this  boasting  ?  It  will  be  said — See  what  it  has  done  for 
ethnology  and  for  mythology  1  Its  interference  in  ethnology, 
I  am  sure  most  ethnologists  wrill  agree,  has  been  pure 
disaster.  Not  to  mention  points  more  open  to  dispute,  it 
has  cursed  us  with  the  term  “Turanian.”  And  what  a 
ctarse  that  has  been  only  those  whose  work  it  has  been  to 
read  what  is  being  put  forth  in  the  way  of  inquiry  into 
ancient  times  can  justly  estimate.  Max  Muller’s  part  in 
the  unscientific  promulgation  of  a  Turanian  family  of  man¬ 
kind  has  by  himself  been  explained  and  apologised  for, 
and  should  now  bo  condoned.  But  hardly  less  pernicious 
have  been  many  of  the  schemes  for  groups  of  men  pro¬ 
jected  to  come  in  lieu  of  that  Turanian  family.  They  are 
mostly  careless— often  reckless  ;  and  I  say  this  while  recog¬ 
nising  in  Mr.  Whitney’s  schemes  at  least  the  candour 
with  which  the  difficulties  of  forming  them  are  acknow¬ 
ledged,  and  the  reservations  under  w'hich  they  are  put 
forward. 

Then,  as  to  mythology  and  religion.  While  no  one  would 
say  but  that  some  myths  may  have  arisen  in  the  manner 
pointed  out  by  philologists,  yet  I  believe  there  are  few 
outside  the  sphere  of  their  immediate  influence,  attending 
at  all  to  such  inquiries,  but  feel  that  the  re  has  seldom 
been  a  more  pitiable  display  of  misdirected  ingenuity  than 
w’e  have  in  the  mythological  excursions  of  professed  philo¬ 
logists  or  those  following  in  their  wake. 

In  condition,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  if  the  philological 
facts  in  this  book  founded  on  are  not  more  trustworthy 
than  the  facts  here  and  there  for  purposes  of  argument  or 
ornament  incorporated  in  the  work  about  which  I  have 
knowledge,  I  for  one  would  be  indisposed  to  trust  the  writer’s 
conclusions.  An  Ethnologist. 


SOCIAL  LIFE  IN  GREECE.  7 

Boded  Life  in  Greece,  from  Homer  to  Menander,  By  the  Her.  J.  p, 
Mahaffy,  M.A.  Mecmillan  and  Co. 

This  brilliant  and  suggestive  book  has  two‘  defect8--(jj| 
inherent  in  the  subject,  the  other  in  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the 
author.  With  the  latter  we  shall  not  quarrel.  It 
be  denied  that  the  freshness  of  mind  which  Mr.  Mahaf^ 
brings  to  the  consideration  of  %miliar  themes  tends  alwayi 
to  a  peculiarity  of  view,  and  occasionally  to  paradox.  The 
partition,  however,  which  divides  independence  from  ecce®. 
tricity  is  notoriously  as  thin  as  that  which  discriminates  wit 
from  madness  j  it  is  hardly  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the 
same  writer  should  be  always  stimulating  and  always  sound. 
The  real  cause  of  the  indefinite  dissatisfaction  vaguely  fdt 
on  closing  a  volume  which  has  ri vetted  our  attention 
throughout  is  the  conviction  that,  after  all,  the  clue  to  the 
phenomena  of  Greek  civilisation  has  not  been  placed  in  onr 
hands.  We  are  tormented  by  inconsistencies  apparently 
irreconcilable,  but  which  a  slight  alteration  in  our  point 
of  view  would,  we  instinctively  feel,  resolve  into  ha^ 
mony.  Thus,  ere  we  have  progressed  far  into  a  chapter 
commencing  with  “the  gradual  decay  of  belief,”  we  find 
Mr.  Mahaffy  discoursing  of  “  the  over-estimate  of  Greel 
scepticism,”  and  **  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Athenians.’  ^^The 
attitude  of  women  in  imperial  Athens,”  we  are  informed, 
“was  lower  than  we  have  yet  found  it  in  Greece.”  Yet  we 
afterwards  learn  that  “  the  question  of  women’s  rights  came 
up  at  Athens  long  before  Plato  had  begun  to  write.”  A 
perplexing  problem  is  raised  by  the  apparent  inconsistency 
of  Athenian  feeling  as  regards  the  usages  of  war.  “The 
same  Athenians  who  voted  the  actual  massacre  of  1,000 
prisoners  at  Athens  received  the  complaint  of  two  respect¬ 
able  married  women  against  the  Athenian  General  Paches 
with  such  an  outburst  of  indignation  that  he  committed 
suicide  in  open  Court  to  avoid  their  sentence.”  By  the 
undisguised  acknowledgment  of  such  discrepancies  Mr. 
Mahaffy  has  forcibly  drawn  attention  to  the  necessity  of 
some  comprehensive  generalisation  by  the  aid  of  which  they 
may  be  harmonised. 

The  resolution  of  such  anomalies  appears  to  us  to  afford 
scope  for  the  application  of  the  discovery  by  which  Mr. 
Bpcncor  baa  in  onr  day  reoonciled  the  theory  of  experience 
with  that  of  innate  ideas.  Man,  it  is  now  admitted,  derives 
his  ideas  from  experience,  but  not  from  his  own  persons! 
experience.  His  conceptions  and  faculties  are  not  innate 
but  co-nate — the  legacy  of  impressions  received  by  his  an¬ 
cestors,  and  transmitted  to  him  by  virtue  of  the  law  of 
physiological  inheritance.  The  actual  experience  of  the 
ancestor  is  the  apparent  intuition  of  the  descendant.  M 
however,  no  man’s  experience  can  exactly  repeat  another's, 
no  adult  transmits  his  inheritance  precisely  as  he  has  re¬ 
ceived  it.  Hence  an  elemeift  of  mutability,  controlled  for 
good  and  rendered  the  instrument  of  indefinite  progress  by 
the  slow  development  of  brain-power  which  comes  of 
constant  exercise.  This  progress  is  extremely  iiTegutaf, 
partly  from  the  diversities  of  intellectual  power  among  in* 
dividuals ;  partly  because,  the  persistency  of  ideas  being  in 
proportion  to  the  reiteration  of  impressions,  those  founded 
on  hereditary  customs  are  the  last  to  undei^  modification 
When,  therefore,  we  find  the  inhumanity  and  female  de* 
gradation  signalised  by  Mr.  Mahaffy  existing  along  with 
manners  and  sentiments  apparently  quite  incompatible  with 
them,  we  have  a  right  to  regard  them  as  rather  symptomatic 
of  the  past  than  of  the  actual  condition  of  Hellenic  society. 
The  spirit  of  the  nation  is  evinced  not  by  the  inheritance  it 
has  involuntarily  received  from  its  progenitors,  but  by  the 
modifications  it  is  effecting  for  itself.  We  may  hence 
give  free  course  to  our  admiration  for  the  Hellenic  world, 
and  regard  its  moral  deficiencies  rather  as  the  measure 
its  improvement  than  as  the  symptoms  of  its  decay. 
vindicate  this  conclusion  and  Mr.  Spencer’s  principk 
together,  we  need  but  look  forward  to  the  age  of  the  Anto- 
nines.  We  shall  find  that  the  society  which  had  retro* 
graded  so  lamentably  in  liberty,  letters,  ai’ts,  and  arms  had 
not  retrograded  in  morals.  The  great  ethical  philosc^ha** 
of  that  period  were  also  its  popular  authors.  In  justice, 
philanthropy,  the  sentiment  of  human  rights  and  respeo^ 
for  man  as  man,  it  is  far  before  the  age  of  Pericles,  f®^ 
before  any  Christian  era  preceding  the  Reformation. 
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civic  virtue  had  long  languished  with  civic  liberty,  and  the 
empire  of  the  world  had  been  adjudged  the  prize  of  the 
most  consummate  unscrupulousness.  We  can  account  for 
the  manifest  progress  only  by  admitting  that  barbarous 
habits  of  thought  had  long  been  wearing  out  from  the  decay 
of  the  practices  with  which  they  were  connected,  hnd  that 
every  advance  in  humanity  had  been  confirmed  by  usage. 
To  take  a  familiar  example,  it  has  been  justly  remarked 
that  the  custom  of  human  sacrifice  died  out  when,  from  the 
development  of  commerce,  captives  acquired  a  money  value  ; 
but  it  has  not  always  been  remarked  that  the  custom  of 
selling  captives  tended  to  beget  a  deeper  humanity.  The 
brain  of  a  man  whose  ancestors  had  sold  prisoners  for  twenty 
generations  was  more  accessible  to  soft  impressions  than  that 
of  one  whose  ancestors  had  massacred  them  for  a  correspond¬ 
ing  period.  What  was  originally  discarded  as  inexpedient 
would  now  be  repudiated  as  atrocious.  The  infusion  of  a 
barbaric  element  at  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  on  the 
other  hand,  immediately  lowered  the  standard  of  humanity. 
The  same  principle  will  explain  the  attribute  which  Emerson 
remarks  as  a  characteristic  of  the  Greeks — their  boyishness. 
They  impress  him  as  if  they  were  so  many  schoolboys.  The 
reason  is  plain  :  with  all  their  intellectual  gifts,  the  middle- 
aged  among  them  actually  were  far  behind  modern  adolescents 
as  regards  the  inheritance  of  accumulated  experience.  They 
could  no  more  tend  forward  to  our  complexity  than  we  can 
work  backward  to  their  simplicity.  The  concentration  of 
all  the  dramatic  genius  of  Greece  could  not  have  produced 
a  Shakespeare,  though  Plato  had  a  splendid  glimpse  of  a 
potential  Shakespeare  when  he  declared  that  the  ideal 
dramatic  poet  would  be  as  great  a  master  of  comedy  as  of 
tragedy. 

The  explanation  of  the  anomalies  of  Greek  civilisation 
must  accordingly  be  sought  with  the  aid  of  pre-historic 
archaeology.  An  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  beliefs  and 
feelings  of  primitive  Hellas,  and  with  the  modifications  de¬ 
rived  from  Egyptian  or  Phoenician  sources,  would  enable 
us  to  interpret  the  phenomena  of  Athenian  life  with  the 
same  certainty  as  our  own  legislation  is  traced  to  the  cus¬ 
toms  of  Germany  and  the  code  of  imperial  Rome.  Much 


the  permanence  of  Greek  religious  sentiment  a  difficult 
problem.  Some  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Demos¬ 
thenes,  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  was  received  in  Athens  with 
an  ode  in  which  a  comparison  greatly  to  his  advantage  was 
instituted  between  him  and  the  national  divinities.  Th© 
poet’s  language  respecting  the  latter  is  almost  the  counter¬ 
part  of  Elijah’s  sarcasms  against  the  priests  of  Baal.  **The 
other  gods,’  he  declared,  ‘*are  either  afar  off,  or  have  no 
ears,  or  do  not  exist,  or  care  nothing  about  us,  but  thee  we 
see  before  us,  not  in  wood  or  marble,  but  in  real  presence.” 
Without  supposing  that  these  expressions  were  intended  to 
be  taken  quite  literally,  we  must  still  admit  that  their  public 
recitation  is  hardly  compatible  with  the  supposition  of  any 
remarkable  religious  fervour  in  the  audience.  Yet  the 
descendants  of  these  very  men  are  three  hundred  and  fifty 
years  afterwards  characterised  by  a  most  acute  observer  as 
*Gn  all  things  too  superstitious.”  The  anomaly  may  possibly 
be  explained  by  a  reference  to  the  local  and  patriotic  cha¬ 
racter  of  Hellenic  religion.  It  may  easily  be  understood 
that  if  Englishmen  had  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  divine 
honours  to  the  Union  Jack,  the  object  of  worship  might 
have  continued  to  excite  veneration  in  one  aspect  long  after 
it  had  become  the  object  of  derision  in  another. 

Mr.  Mahaffy  divides  the  history  of  Hellenic  social  culture 
into  three  eras,  the  Homeric,  the  Lyric,  and  the  Attic.  Special 
chapters  follow  on  the  religious  feeling,  private  entertain¬ 
ments,  professional  and  commercial  organisation  of  the  latter. 
On  every  point  he  is  lively  and  suggestive,  and  excels  espe¬ 
cially  in  presenting  familiar  topics  in  a  new  light.  He  is 
particularly  happy  in  his  novel  and  apposite  illustrations  of 
his  theme  from  the  circumstances  of  his  own  country.  With 
many  obvious  distinctions  there  is,  nevertheless,  sufficient 
analogy  between  the  gifted  children  of  Hellas  and  Erin  to 
render  acquaintance  with  the  one  a  valuable  aid  towards 
acquaintance  with  the  other.  A  Celtic  fiavour  pervades  Mr. 
Mahaffy’s  volume,  distinctively  different  from  anything  that 
could  be  found  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  meriting  all 
possible  recognition  and  encouragement  as  an  exception  to 
the  monotony  which  uniformity  of  modem  culture  tends  to 
produce.  The  liberality  of  sentiment  displayed  in  Mr. 


obscurity  must  always  brood  over  an  age  devoid  of  written  '  Mahaffy’s  references  to  contemporary  topics  is  most  creditable 


monuments ;  yet  light  is  gradually  springing  from  such  ex¬ 
plorations  as  those  of  Ilion  and  Thera,  and  from  the  lumi¬ 
nous  illustrations  of  comparative  philology,  Mr.  Mahaffy’s 
strictures  on  the  speculations  of  some  among  the  labourers 
in  the  more  precarious  department  of  comparative  mythology 
are  trenchant  and  unsparing.  We  do  not  imderstand  him 
to  contest  the  original  derivation  of  mythological  deities  from 
the  personification  of  natural  forces,  but  merely  to  correct 
the  obvious  fallacy  of  confounding  the  two  distinct  stages  of 
the  religious  idea,  and  explaining  the  legends  of  a  personified 
natural  phenomenon  by  interpretations  only  appropriate  to 
the  physical  operations  of  Nature.  Granted  that  Hermes 
onginally  meant  the  rain,  it  will  by  no  means  follow  that 
every  legend  of  his  exploits  must  contain  a  reference  to  his 
ongin.  It  cannot  be  seriously  maintained  that  the  author 
?  l-he  Homeric  Hymn  to  Hermes  had  the  least  idea  that 
M  ^  personification  of  any  natural  object. 

r.  Mahaffy  s  remarks  on  the  persistence  of  religious  faith 
T  entitled  to  much  attention.  There  can  be  no 

eu  t  that  the  vitality  of  classic  Paganism  has  been  greatly 
un  er-estimated.  Friedliinder  has  conclusively  shown,  from 
e  evidence  of  inscriptions,  that  religious  feeling  retained  a 
Vigorous  life  in  the  second  century  after  Christ,  a  period 
conventionally  regarded  as  one  of  utter  religious  decay.  In 
c  same  spirit  Mr.  Mahaffy  observes  : — 

stin  ®‘^Phi8t8  talked  a  great  deal,  and  made  such  a  noise  that  we 
of  voices  across  the  gulf  of  centuries,  above  the  voices 

great  n  °*^dorly  people  ;  but  these  latter  were  after  all  the 

or  the  formed  the  popular  mind.  Take  Demosthenes, 

ties  hycurgus,  or  Hypereides,  or  any  of  the  later  authori- 

cated  preserved.  Do  they  imply  a  public  edu- 

Nothintf  f*®  ®°Phi8t8?  Do  they  preach  or  suggest  sceptical  views? 
and  ev^  ^®™o®thene8  addresses  throughout  an  orthodox 

enerffv^^  public.  He  complains  that  they  were  wanting  in 

other  h*”/?  “‘^*'ion,  but  he  never  attacks  them  for  unbelief,  nor  on  the 
do  adm;?r  encourage  it,  but  alludes  to  religion  as  we  should 

to  the  1”*^  enforcing  a  faith  in  Divine  Providence,  and  looking 

6  8  lor  help  and  succour  in  national  dangers  and  transgressions. 

there  is  sufficient  evidence  on  the 
er  side  to  render  the  elaboration  of  a  consistent  theory 


on 


to  the  enlightenment  of  his  Alma  Mater,  and  might  supply 
an  argument,  if  argument  were  needed,  for  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  the  system  of  mixed  education  from  which  it  springs. 
The  principal  drawback  to  his  work,  next  to  the  absence  of 
any  comprehensive  and  philosophical  view  of  his  subject,  is 
the  characteristically  national  one  of  a  spirit  of  disparage¬ 
ment  and  detraction.  Pindar  is  ^^more  a  courtier  than  an 
honest  man;”  Thucydides  ‘^a  dry  Athenian;”  Aristophanes 

a  convicted  per j  iirer.  ’  ’  Pericles  could  not  have  safely  trusted 
Mr.  Mahaffy  with  an  oyster-shell.  A  member  of  a  great 
teaching  body  might  be  more  usefully  employed  in  curbing 
than  in  countenancing  the  envious  and  censorious  disposition 
which  so  largely  contributes  to  render  healthy  public  spirit 
impossible  in  Ireland.  People  are  unlikely  to  act  habitually 
on  motives  for  which  they  know  that  they  will  receive  no 
credit,  and  with  which  they  feel  equally  indisposed  to  credit 
anybody  else. 

GREED’S  LABOUR  LOST. 

GreecTs  Labour  Lost.  A  Novel.  By  the  Author  of  ‘  Recommended 
to  Mercy,*  &c.  In  Three  Volumes.  Samuel  Tinsley. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  thoroughly  represen¬ 
tative  novel  of  the  silly  school  than  this.  It  bears  about  as 
much  resemblance  to  a  work  of  art  as  a  hairdresser  s  dummy 
does  to  a  Greek  statue,  and  it  is  simply  loaded  with  the 
most  irritating  proofs  of  bad  taste  and  unconscious  but 
incurable  vulgarity.  It  has  been  said  that  there  is  no  book 
so  stupid  or  so  dull  that  something  of  interest  may  not  be 
found  in  it.  The  inventor  of  the  aphorism  lived  before  a 
time  when  certain  publishers  would  seem  bound  to  have 
fiction  by  the  cwt.  on  stock  with  very  little  reference  to  the 
quality  of  the  article,  provided  it  possessed  the  recognised 
and  marketable  bulk.  In  one  respect,  indeed,  perhaps  such 
a  production  as  *  Greed’s  Labour  Lost’  may  be  regarded  as 
fulfilling  a  purpose.  Its  glaring  faults  and  palpable  short¬ 
comings  ought  to  be  instructive  in  a  deterrent  way  to  others. 
The  mere  romance-monger,  however,  never  profits  by  the 
blunders  of  a  confederate  in  the  same  business.  The  capa- 
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city  for  improvement,  like  the  capacity  for  everything  else, 
is  absent.  Practice  only  confirms  and  intensifies  the  vices 
of  style  which  the  writer  is  rather  proud  of  than  abashed 
at.  Criticism,  even  by  actual  cautery,  has  no  lasting  effect 
when  attempted  upon  a  hide  thick  enough  to  bear  the 
punishment  of  a  plater  at  the  finish  of  a  suburban  race 
without  wincing.  We  do  not  apply  these  latter  remar^ 
exclusively  to  the  work  before  us,  although  it  may^  be  said 
that  while  ‘Greed’s  Labour  Lost’  is  as  poor  a  performance 
as  we  have  met  with  for  a  considerable  period,  there  are 
strong  indications  in  it  of  the  writer’s  being  able  to  do  much 
worse  as  soon  as  she  grows  more  familiar  with  the  jargon 
;uid  jabber  of  her  calling. 

To  commence  with,  om’  story  might  as  well  have  been 
named  ‘  Pickled  Cabbage  ’  as  ‘Greed  s  Labour  liost.  There 
is  no  relevancy  w’hatever  in  the  title,  it  has  nothing  to  do 
that  we  could  discover  with  a  single  incident  or  circum¬ 
stance  in  the  three  dreary  volumes.  The  heroine  seems  to 
be  a  good  deal  of  a  fool  and  a  flirt,  but  amongst  the  various 
rather  shifty  and  nebulous  qualities  with  which  she  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  invested  greed  cannot  be  exactly  reckoned  in 
the  score.  She  tells  her  tale  at  first  in  her  own  proper 
person.  The  autobiography  is  given  with  the  most  plenti¬ 
ful  commonplace  quotations,  and  the  nature  of  the  writing 
may  be  partially  guessed  when  the  reader  is  told  that  a 
woman  is  called  “a  daughter  of  Eve,”  and  the  tag  of  Latin, 
“id  esty"  is  employed  at  least  twenty  or  thirty  times  in  the 
course  of  the  lame  and  halting  narrative.  Miss  Lily  Boul¬ 
ton  informs  us  how  she  was  brought  up  in  a  quiet  domestic 
(drcle,  where  her  romantic  studies  were  confined  to  such 
simple  books  as ‘Paul  and  Virginia.’  “ Thanks  chiefly  to 
dwelling  on  glowing  scenes  and  the  details  of  passionately 
fervid  words  and  acts,  I  was  miserably,  desperately  ready 
to  be  fallen  in  love  with.”  Fate  has  it  that  she  should  be 
sent  for  by  an  old  uncle  who  resides  at  Brighton,  and  who 
shows  some  disposition  to  make  her  an  heiress.  At  Brighton 
she  soon  accommodates  herself  to  the  gaiety  of  the  place,  j 
not  much  to  the  pleasure  or  satisfaction  of  Uncle  Ambrose. 
She  goes  in  for  riding,  and  is  introduced  to  a  gentleman 
who  wore  “dainty  lavender  kids,”  and  whose  long  light 
brown  moustache  floated  “on  the  fresh  breeze  which  came 
wafted  to  us  from  the  sea.”  She  learns  how  to  waltz,  an 
accomplishment  her  uncle  detests,  and  she  acts  the  hypocrite 
by  pretending  to  enjoy  a  game  of  ecarte  with  him.  In  after 
years  she  repents  of  her  conduct  in  these  particulars,  and  she 
refers  to  the  matter  in  language  so  lofty  and  original  that  it 
is  quite  impossible  to  make  head  or  tail  of  it.  When  we  are 
instructed  that  “such  fierce  scorification  parches  up  the 
boneless,  muscleless  natures  of  the  young,  in  whose  idiosyn¬ 
crasies  it  is  not  to  come  forth  carbonised,”  we  can  only 
pause  to  admire  a  passage  of  eloquence  of  which  the  stump 
orator  of  a  Christy  troupe  might  be  proud.  Miss  Lily  is 
not  content  with  riding  up  and  down  the  King’s-road  at  the 
appointed  hours  of  the  day.  She  attends  the  hunt,  and 
on  one  occasion  undergoes  a  most  critical  adventure  with 
Captain  Dyke  Lorton,  the  cavalier  whose  moustaches  waved 
like  plumes  in  the  wind,  and  who,  moreover,  possessed  a 
figure  “  the  grace  and  perfection  of  which  even  the  most 
inexperienced  of  young  women  can  perceive  and  appreciate.” 
The  two  get  separated  from  the  field,  and  a  thick  fog  comes 
on.  The  manner  in  which  Miss  Lily  describes  her  varied 
and  complicated  sensations  under  the  circumstances  could 
only  be  done  justice  to  by  quotations  for  which  we  have  not 
space  at  our  disposal.  It  must,  however,  be  recorded  that 
she  prevented  Captain  Lorton  from  tumbling  down  a  pre¬ 
cipice  no  less  than  COO  feet  in  height.  We  cannot  recall  to 
mind  many  Alpine  declivities  of  the  kind  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Brighton,  the  Devil’s  Dyke  being  perhaps  the 
nearest  approach  to  such  a  precipice.  After  achieving 
this  feat,  our  heroine  appears  to  faint  off  in  an  orthodox 
fashion,  and  only  recovers  when  she  hears  a  farmer’s  wife, 
into  whose  house  she  has  been  carried,  propose  to  pull  off 
her  boots.  To  lay  the  scene  of  a  novel  at  Brighton,  is  to 
raise  some  exi)ectation  of  interest  even  with  reference  to  its 
necessary  padding  and  garnish.  But  we  find  that  this 
writer  cannot  escape  from  the  misshapen  puppet  who  passes 
for  a  heroine,  and  there  is  nothing  either  picturesque  or 
animated  to  relievo  for  a  single  page  the  tedium  of  a 
fiction  which  has  no  visible  justification  whatever  for  its 
existence. 


CHEONICON  ANGLUG. 

Chronicon  Anglict,  ah  anno  Domini  1328  usque  ad  annum  1388.  Aucfort 
Monacho  (iuodam  Sancti  AlbanL  Edited  by  Edward  Manndg 
Thompson,  Barrister-at-Law,  and  Assistant-Keeper  of  the  Mana- 
scripts  in  the  British  Museum.  Published  by  the  authority  of  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury,  tmder  the  dire©, 
tion  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  Longman  and  Co. 

To  our  mind  there  is  always  a  charm  in  reading  an  old 
chronicle — far  gi-eater  than  any  that  belongs  to  an  ornate 
history.  "Who  does  not  love  Froissart  and  Monstrelet? 
Even  Jean  D’Auton,  stammerer  as  he  usually  is,  now  and 
then  rises  into  eloquence ;  while  our  own  Holinshead  and 
Halle,  besides  being  very  pleasant  reading,  and  teaihing 
us  a  great  deal,*  have  the  additional  recommendation  of 
being  the  sources  from  which  Shakespeare  drew  the  plots  of 
some  of  his  historical  plays.  It  is  their  simplicity  espe. 
cially,  and  the  utter  absence  of  any  straining  after  effect, 
perhaps,  indeed,  their  very  want  of  reasoning  powers,  con¬ 
trasting  with  the  philosophic  pretensions  of  the  present  day, 
that  commend  these  old  annalists  to  our  sympathies.  It  is 
well  to  escape  to  them  sometimes  from  our  artificial  modem 
surroundings.  Even  their  prejudices  are  not  without  in¬ 
terest,  lending  a  zest,  as  they  frequently  do,  to  their  nw- 
ratives — prejudices  which  we,  with  our  modem  instincts, 
are  enabled  to  see  through,  and  which  give  us  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  exercise  of  our  vaunted  critical  powers. 
Commend  us,  then,  for  many  reasons,  to  an  old  chronicle; 
and  very  thankful  are  we  to  the  wise  inspiration  that  first 
prompt^  the  publishing  of  the  interesting  series  of  such 
works  issued  from  time  to  time  under  the  direction  of  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls. 

The  Monk  of  St.  Albans,  who  compiled  the  present 
Chronicle,  cannot  for  a  moment  be  compared  with  Froissart, 
Monstrelet,  Jean  D’Auton,  or  others  of  the  fraternity  that 
might  be  named ;  but  he  tells  us  certain  things  with  respect 
to  the  eventful  history  of  Edward  III.  and  Richard  H.,  which 
tend  to  throw  additional  light  upon  that  period  of  our  annals, 
and  enable  us  to  judge  sometimes,  perhaps,  more  accurately 
of  the  characters  of  persons  and  nature  of  transaction! 
which  have  progressively  led  on  to  the  establishment  of  our 
modem  civilisation.  Some  persons  object  to  the  old  chroni¬ 
clers  that  they  were  too  garrulous ;  but  let  not  that  be 
imputed  to  them  for  a  fault.  Bather  do  we  wish  that  they 
were  more  so.  Who  would  not  desire  to  discover  some 
never-ending  contemporaneous  talk  respecting  the  author  cl 
the  ‘Canterbury  Tales;’  or,  later  on,  respecting  the  author 
of  Hamlet  and  Falstaff  ? 

To  Mr.  Thompson  belongs  the  credit  of  being  the  first 
to  discover  and  make  known  the  true  nature  and  importMwe 
of  the  present  MS.,  which  had  hitherto  escaped  the  notice 
of  historians — principally,  it  is  supposed,  in  consequence  (i 
its  having  been  wrongly  indexed  in  the  Harleian  catalogue 
as  the  “Hypodigma  Newstrise”  of  Thomas  Walsingham. 
But  there  were  six  whole  chapters  of  the  chronicle  missii^ 
in  the  Harleian  MS.,  which  tended  much  to  mar  the  utility 
of  Mr.  Thompson’s  discovery,  until  after  careful  search  thr^ 
gentleman  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  five  out  of  these 
six  chapters  bound  up  at  the  end  of  a  MS.  copy  of  Higden’s 
‘Polychronicon  ’  in  the  Bodleian  Library ;  and  his  diligence 
was  further  revrarded  when,  upon  a  comparison  of  the  hand¬ 
writing,  he  was  able  to  pronounce  that  the  two  MSS.  were 
originally  one,  and  that  written  not  long  after  the  year  in 
which  the  Chronicle  ends,  namely,  a.d.  1388. 

Without  remarking  on  the  particularities  of  the  present 
MS.  or  its  relation  to  others  of  the  same  class,  let  us  now 
briefly  enumerate  some  of  the  principal  events  that  occurred 
during  the  period  embraced  in  the  Chronicle  before  us. 

Among  these  may  ]>e  mentioned  the  wars  with  France 
and  Scotland ;  the  reforaiation  of  laws ;  the  recognition  of 
,the  House  of  Commons  as  a  powerful  estate  in  the  realm » 
the  restriction  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown  ;  the  oppo¬ 
sition  to  Papal  supremacy  in  England ;  the  preaching 
Wycliffe  and  wide-spreading  of  his  opinions ;  the  advent  of 
the  plague  in  England  and  its  fearful  ravages,  under  the 
name  of  the  “  Black  Death”  ;  the  consequent  miserable 
state  of  the  peasantry,  and  the  insurrection  under  Wat 
Tyler  early  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II. ;  other  passages  in 
the  early  life  of  that  sovereign ;  ending  with  the  flight  of 
Michael  de  la  Polo,  of  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  Robert 
Tresilian,  and  the  encampment  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester 
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with  40,000  men'  in  tlie  suburbs  of  London  in  the  year 
1388.  Whatever  may  be  picked  out  of  a  contemporaneous 
Chronicle  tending  to  throw  light  upon  any  of  these  import¬ 
ant  events  is  decidedly  worthy  of  our  deepest  attention. 
The  two  most  prominent  topics,  however,  to  which  Mr. 
Thompson  directs  our  notice  in  the  present  Chronicle  are 
the  character  of  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  as  given 
by  the  writer — differing  so  entirely  from  that  given  by  other 
chroniclers,  particularly  Froissart,  and  embodied  by  Shake¬ 
speare  in  his  play  of  Richard  11.,” — and  the  acts  of  the 
“Good  Parliament,”  as  it  is  called,  which  met  in  1376. 

Ordinary  readers  of  Shakespeare  are  apt  to  conceive  from 
the  opening  line  in  Richard  11.,” 

“  Old  John  of  Gaunt,  time-honoured  Lancaster,” 

that  John  of  Gaunt,  at  the  time,  was  really  an  old  man, 
but  the  fact  is,  that  he  was  not  so  ;  not  old,  that  is,  in 
our  modern  acceptation  of  the  word  ;  for  he  was  only  fifty- 
nine  when  he  died.  It  was  the  custom  of  old  writers 
to  speak  of  people  being  old  when  they  were  only  fifty, 
or  thereabouts.  Thus  Lord  Huntingdon  spoke  of  Coligny 
as  being  very  old  when  he  was  murdered,  although  only 
fifty-three  at  the  time  ;  and  Spenser  calls  the  Earl  of 
Leicester  an  old  man  at  fifty  ;  Charles  V.,  too,  is  always 
represented  as  being  old  at  the  time  of  his  abdication,  when 
he  was  only  fifty-five,  and  he  was  only  fifty-eight  when  he 
died.  Let  us  congratulate  ourselves  upon  our  longevity 
in  these  modem  days  when  we  constantly  read  of  people 
dying  at  eighty,  ninety,  and  upwards,  as  no  uncommon 
occurrences. 

Of  John  of  Gaunt  Mr.  Thompson  observes : — 

His  figure  stands  prominently  forward,  and  it  is  the  unpopular 
Duke  of  Lancaster  that  is  ever  pursued  by  the  Chronicler  through 
the  following  pages,  with  an  animosity  that  savours  of  personal 
hatred.  It  is  only  towards  the  end  of  the  volume  that  some  leniency 
is  shown.  In  13^,  the  Duke  begins  to  repent  of  his  evil  ways,  and 
it  is  perhaps  only  because  a  new  hand  has  assumed  the  pen  that  this 
admission  is  made.  By  his  side,  and  under  his  protection  stands 
another  great  man,  John  Wycliffe,  and  with  them  Henry  Percy, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  other  supporters  of  the 
Reformer  ;  all  denounced  with  equal  vehemence  and  even  malignity. 
Of  bis  party,  too,  is  Edward’s  mistress,  Alice  Perrers,  who  is  held  up 
as  an  example  of  all  that  is  base  and  unwomanly.  On  the  other  side, 
get  favourable  portraits  of  the  Black  Prince,  William  of 


we 


Wykham,  Sir  Peter  de  la  3Iare,  the  Speaker  of  the  popular  House 
of  Commons,  and  others,  favourites  of  the  people  or  friends  of  the 
abbey.  Towards  the  old  King  our  chronicler  bears  no  malice.  He 
feels  it  his  duty  indeed  to  lament  his  infatuation  for  Alice  Perrers, 
and  the  godless  life  of  his  closing  years,  but  otherwise  Edward  is 
treated  with  deference,  and  takes  his  final  leave  of  us  on  an  exem¬ 
plary  death-bed,  to  the  description  of  which  a  long  and  interesting 
chapter  is  devot^.  For  the  youthful  Richard,  in  the  early  years  of  his 
reign,  there  is  a  decided  partiality,  and  sympathy  with  him  in  slights 
put  upon  him  by  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  and  his  friends. 

IV  ithout  forming  any  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  virtues 
of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  not  being  able  entirely  to 
excuse  his  browbeating  behaviour  when  he  accompanied 
Wycliffe  on  his  summons  before  Convocation  at  St.  Paul’s, 
we,  nevertheless,  think  that  the  old  chronicler’s  character 
of  John  of  Gaunt  must  have  been  strongly  biassed  by  his 
own  ‘‘odium  theologicum.” 

Of  the  proceedings  of  the  “  Good  Parliament  ”  an  excel¬ 
lent  summary  is  given  by  Mr.  Thompson  in  his  “  Introduc¬ 
tion,  but  it  would  be  too  long  for  us  to  quote  here.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  House  of  Commons  Sir  Peter  de  la 
^re,  a  man  eminently  fitted  for  the  post,  was  chosen  as 
speaker.  Every  one  supposed  that  the  Duke  of  Lancaster 
would  have  set  himself  up  against  the  popular  views,  and 
the  surprise  was  great  when  he  stood  forward  as  the  cham¬ 
pion  of  reformation.  He  was  like  Saul  among  the  prophets. 
At  his  invitation  the  members  prepared  to  pour  forth  all 
their  grievances.  Their  first  measure  was  to  impeach  Lord 
Latimer,  the  King’s  Chamberlain.  This  was  the  earliest 
proceeding  of  the  kind  in  our  history.  He  was  accused  of 
iiumerous  crimes  and  misdemeanours,  some  of  them  in  con¬ 
junction  with  one  Richard  Lyons,  a  notorious  character  of 
the  time,  who  had  filled  the  office  of  sheriff  and  was  farmer  j 

the  taxes.  Both  were  condemned,  but  treated  with 
too  much  leniency  in  proportion  to  their  offences.  Lord 
^timer  was  sentenced  to  lose  his  office  of  Chamberlain,  to 
•^  deprived  of  his  personal  property,  and  placed  under  sur¬ 
veillance  ;  while  Lyons  was  stripped  of  all  his  possessions 
and  sent  to  the  Tower.  Other  persons  were  proceeded 
Against,  and  punished,  particularly  Alice  Perrers,  the  King’s 


favourite,  who  was  accused  of  captivating  the  Sovereign’s 
affections  by  magical  incantations,  with  the  aid  of  a  certain 
friar,  one  of  the  order  of  preachers,  who  practised  medi¬ 
cine.  She  was  sentenced  to  be  banished  from  Court,  and 
was  bound,  by  oath,  not  to  return  to  it,  on  pain  of  forfeiting 
all  her  possessions  and  perpetual  banishment.  Numerous 
other  reforms  were  carried,  in  the  midst  of  which  Edward 
the  Black  Prince  died. 

This  event  threw  the  Government  of  the  kingdom  into 
the  hands  of  John  of  Gaunt,  who  reversed  many  of  the  acts 
of  the  “  Good  Parliament,”  particularly  those  against  Lord 
Latimer  and  Alice  Perrers,  both  of  whom  again  appeared  at 
Court,  much  to  the  scandal  of  the  entire  nation.  Early  in 
the  following  year  another  Parliament  was  called  together, 
in  which  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  entirely 
predominated,  and  the  Speaker  chosen  was  Sir  Thomas 
Hungerford,  a  creature  of  the  Duke,  in  place  of  the  good 
De  la  Mare,  who  was  now  confined  a  close  prisoner  in  the 
Castle  of  Nottingham.  Such  were  the  wonderful  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  fortune  during  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  King 
Edward  III. 

On  the  21st  June,  1377,  the  old  King  himself  died.  Our 
chronicler  paints  the  death-bed  scene  very  graphically  and 
with  some  touches  of  pathos.  When  the  certainty  of  his 
death  came  to  be  apprehended,  all  his  courtiers  and  flatterers 
fled  from  him.  Only  Alice  Perrers  remained,  and  she  stole 
the  very  rings  from  the  dying  monarch’s  fingers.  How  is 
it,  by  the  way,  that  we  so  often  read  of  dying  kings  and 
queens  being  thus  deserted  by  their  near  friends  and  rela¬ 
tives?  There  was  no  lordly  bishop  nor  mitred  abbot 
present  at  the  death-bed  of  the  great  Edward  HI.  to 
administer  to  him  the  last  rites  of  the  Church.  A  simple 
priest,  name  unknown — at  least,  not  here  mentioned — per¬ 
formed  this  office  for  him.  This  obscure  minister  of  God, 
when  all  others  had  fled,  boldly  approached  him,  “  accessit 
audaciter  ad  cum,”  and  exhort^  him  to  lift  up  the  eyes  of 
his  heart  as  well  as  of  his  body  towards  God,  and  with  deep 
groans  to  ask  mercy  from  Him,  against  whose  Majesty  he 
knew  that  he  had  grievously  offended, — “Et  monuit  ut 
oculos  tarn  cordis  quam  corporis  levaret  ad  Deum,  postula- 
turus  cum  gemitu  Ejus  misericordiam,  cujus  Majestatem 
novit  se  graviter  offendisse.”  The  King,  although  a  short 
while  previously  speechless,  rallied  at  the  sound  of  the 
priest’s  voice,  and  with  a  great  effort  pronounced  the  words, 
Jesus,  Mercy!  “Jesu,  Miserere.”  These  were  his  last  words, 
but  the  good  priest  continued  to  urge  him,  while  life 
remained,  to  give  signs  of  repentance  for  any  evil  deeds 
committed  by  him  against  his  coronation  oath  or  otherwise, 
and  to  pardon  all  such  as  had  offended  him,  as  he  himself 
might  expect  pardon  from  the  Almighty.  The  King  made 
the  assenting  signs,  and  then  the  priest  moved  a  crucifix 
towards  him,  which  Edward  took  in  his  hands  and  devoutly 
kissed,  and  thus  with  many  tears  and  sighs,  after  a  brief 
interval,  one  of  the  greatest  of  England’s  monarchs  expired. 
The  chronicler  charitably  believes  that,  in  spite  of  his  sins, 
in  consequence  of  his  good  ending,  and  especially  since  the 
day  before  his  death  he  had  rejected  the  blandishments  of 
Alice  Perrers,  that  harlot  not  to  be  named,  “  non  nominanda 
meretrix,”  the  mercy  of  Heaven  was  extended  to  the 
deceased  King. 

We  could  have  wished  that  a  similar  account  had  been 
given  of  the  death-bed  of  John  of  Gaunt,  in  order  to  con¬ 
trast  it  with  that  given  by  Shakespeare,  but  it  occurred  too 
late  for  the  present  Chronicle.  For  further  particulars 
respecting  the  contents  of  this  Chronicle,  we  refer  the  reader 
to  Mr.  Thompson’s  introduction,  regretting  that  it  does  not 
enter  within  the  scope  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  senes 
to  publish  translations,  together  with  the  originals,  of  such 
interesting  documents,  for  the  benefit  of  persons  innocent 
of  the  Latin  tongue.  G.  Bullen. 


ECONOMIC  GEOLOGY. 

Economic  Geology,  or  Ghology  in  it$  delations  to  the  Arts  and  Mitnu- 
factures.  By  David  Paije,  LL.D.  F.G.S.,  kc.  Blackwood  and 
Sods. 

Mr.  Page  has  written  so  many  admirable  manuals  on 
subjects  connected  with  the  Palaeontological,  Econonaic,  and 
other  aspects  of  Geology,  that  any  new  book  of  his,  bear- 
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ing  upon  geological  inquiry,  is  sure  to  be  welcomed  as  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  scientific  literature.  Few  men 
understand  better  than  Mr.  Page  bow  to  bring  tbe  know¬ 
ledge  of  a  subject  before  general  readers  in  a  straightfor¬ 
ward,  simple  manner,  while  he  keeps  closely  to  the  facts 
before  him  without  appearing  to  be  intent  upon  writing 
down  to  the  assumed  mental  level  of  those  whom  he  is 
addressing,*’  or  bewildering  them  with  a  pedantic  display  of 
technical  erudition. 

The  present  volume  carries  out  in  an  expansive  and  com¬ 
plete  form  the  idea  which  was  only  very  slightly  indicated 
in  that  earlier  *  Introductory  Text  Book  of  Geology,’  in 
which  Mr.  Page,  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  supplied  the 
geological  student  with  one  of  the  best  scientific  manuals 
then  extant.  Notwithstanding  the  lapse  of  time,  and  the 
larger  number  of  scientific  men  of  eminence  who  have 
imdertaken  in  recent  years  to  explain  in  a  popular  form  the 
nature  and  principles  of  the  sciences  to  which  they  had 
specially  directed  their  attention,  Mr.  Page’s  Handbook, 
which  has  now  reached  its  tenth  edition,  we  believe,  may  still 
be  characterised  as  one  of  the  clearest  and  most  complete  of 
its  kind.  In  the  present  volume  the  author  makes  the 
economic  uses  and  possible  adaptabilities  of  mineral  pro¬ 
ducts  the  main  subject  of  consideration,  but  without  in  any 
way  interfering  with  the  minute  and  comprehensive  descrip¬ 
tion  of  their  character  and  scientific  value ;  and  the  several 
chapters  which  treat  specially  of  agriculture  in  relation  to 
geology  aro  prefaced  by  a  brief  but  admirably  drawn  up 
summary  of  the  “  Rocky  Crust  of  the  Earth  in  reference  to 
its  Structure  and  Composition,”  and  the  **  Chronological 
Arrangement  of  Rock  Formations  generally.”  These  pre¬ 
liminary  remarks  are  well  adapted  to  smooth  the  way  to  a 
tolerably  clear  comprehension,  on  the  part  even  of  the  most 
unscientific  reader,  of  the  rationale  of  the  use  of  certain 
manures  and  other  extraneous  soils  for  purposes  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  while  the  simple  terms  in  which  the  character  and 
possible  products  of  various  lands  aro  described  make  Mr. 
Page’s  book,  as  he  intended  they  should,  a  very  useful  aid 
to  the  proprietors  and  purchasers  of  estates.  He  points 
out  the  importance  in  an  economic  light  of  ascertaining  in 
regard  to  every  individual  piece  of  land  the  thickening  or 
thinning  of  its  strata,  with  their  dips,  dislocations,  quantity, 
quality,  and  other  speciality ;  and  he  shows  how  pecuniary 
loss  or  gain  in  their  extreme  limits  may  be  the  result  to 
buyers  or  sellers  of  neglect  or  attention  to  the  necessity  of 
securing  a  scientific  investigation  of  an  estate  by  means  of 
surveys  and  borings  before  it  changes  hands. 

In  treating  of  geology  in  reference  to  architecture  the 
same  considerations  of  economic  resources  are  prominently 
brought  forward,  while  the  general  reader,  no  loss  than  the 
technical  student,  will  find  much  interesting  information 
in  the  description  and  characterisation  of  all  the  various 
stones  used  for  ordinary  building  purposes,  and  will  scarcely 
tail  to  deduce  some  useful  hints  from  the  explanations 
given  of  the  special  reasons  which  render  certain 
kinds  of  stones  more  or  less  well  suited  to  the  uses  made 
of  them.  In  the  chapters  on  light-and-heat-producers  we 
have  the  same  plain  matter-of-fact  exposition  of  the  subject, 
both  in  regard  to  natural  and  artificial  agents  for  heating 
and  lighting,  with  full  tabular  returns  of  the  most  carefully- 
conducted  analyses  given  by  the  best  authorities  in  each 
special  ca.se. 

Mr.  Page  himself  tells  us  that  his  book  was  ‘^primarily 
intended  tor  the  Student  of  Applied  Geology,  but  that  he 
hopes  it  may  be  useful  to  the  agriculturist,  builder,  miner, 
civil  engineer,  manufacturing  chemist,  and  others  who  have 
to  deal  with  minerals  and  metals  ;  and  at  the  same  time  may 
not  be  devoid  of  interest  to  the  general  reader.”  In  this 
hope  we  think  he  is  fully  justific^d,  and  we  should  be  unjust, 
iilike  to  the  author  and  the  general  pubUc,  were  we  not  to 
recommend  his  work  as  one  of  the  most  useful  and  least 
technically  dry  of  its  kind  that  could  be  written  on  the 
subjects  of  which  it  treats. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 

B«rje«n,  J.  P.-Calcoen.  A  Dutch  Narrative  of  the  Second  Voyace  of 
V^o  da  Uaiua  to  Calicut.  Facsiiuile  Reprint  and  Truuslatiou. 
i  iCKerinf(. 

Baldwin,  Iloughton.- Capital  and  Labour,  (is.)  Effingham  Wilson. 


iChatterton’B  Poetical  Works.  Aldine  Edition.  Essay  by  W.  W.  Sksift  ” 
and  ileraoir  by  E.  BelL  (2  vols.,  fcap.  bvo,  pp.  civ.  377,  345,)  Q.  gif 
and  Sons.  ‘  =  fil-. 

Cobden  Club.  Report  of  Proceedings.  Cassell,  Pettcr,  and  Galphs. 

CromWe,  John  M  — Cancer  of  the  Uteros.  (8.vo,  pp.  64.)  Mackey  and 

De  Garmon,  Bouillon.— The  Klshoge  Papers.  (Fcap.  8to,  pp.  208.)^- 
Chapman  and  TIall. 

G.  K.  8.— First  Lessons  in  Business.  (12mo,  pp.  64,  Is.)  MacmUlao. , 

Hume,  David.— Essays,  Moral,  Political,  and  . Literary.  Edited  by  T\  U 
Green  and  T.  H.  Grose.  (2  vole.,  8vo,  pp.  500, 470.)  Longmana 

Kingsford,  Mrs.  Algernon. -Rosamunda  the  Princess,  and  other  Ttles^i 
(8vo,  pp.  :i62.)  Parker.  ; 

Locker,  Arthur.— The  Village  Surgeon.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  278.)  Low 
and  Co. 

Luard,  II.  R.— Matthiei  Parlslensis,  Monaohi  Sancti  Albani,  Chronica 
Majora.  Master  of  the  Rolls  Series.  (Demy  8vo,  pp.  669.)  LongmaiM. 

Shakespeare,  W.  Aldine  Edition.  With  Notes  by  S.  W.  Singer.  Vol  in 
(Fcap.  8VO,  pp.  .350.)  G.  Bell  and  Sons. 

Stanley,  Dean.— Charles  Kingsley :  A  Sermon.  (Is.)  Macmillan. 

Steinmeyer,  F.  L  — The  Miracles  of  our  Ixird  in  Relation  to  Modem 
Criticism.  (8vo,  pp.  274.)  T.  and  T.  Clark. 

Trollope,  Anthony.— Harry  Heathcote  of  Gangoil.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  3124 
Low  and  Co. 


MAGAZINES. 

The  interest  of  Frasers  Magazine  for  this  month  centres  ia 
the  continuation  of  the  papers  on  the  “Early  Kings  of  Nor¬ 
way,”  which  are  known  to  be  written  by  Mr.  Carlyle.  Cha¬ 
racteristic  features  usually  exaggerate  themselves  in  old  age ; 
and  tbe  peculiarities  of  the  venerable  historian’s  style,  which 
are  its  greatest  charm  to  some  readers,  and  a  rock  of  offence 
to  others,  are  so  prominent  in  these  chapters  that,  if  their 
authorship  were  not  vouched  for  on  good  authority,  they 
might  pass  for  a  supremely  clever  caricature.  It  may  safely 
be  predicted  that  even  Carlyle  will  fail  to  make  the  Early 
Kings  of  Norway,  with  their  harsh  names  and  obsenrs 
national  and  international  relations,  very  popular  reading. 
People  have  keener  interest  at  present  in  a  more  remote 
ancestry.  Yet  there  are  in  this  last  work  of  one  who  hag 
done  much  good  work  passages  of  amazing  descjriptive  power, 
which  show  that  the  writer’s  natural  force  is  not  abated. 

The  Contemporary  Review  is  well  supplied  with  valuable  - 
papers,  the  must  remarkable  of  which  is  one  by  Mr.  Fitz-^, 
Janies  Stephen  on  “The  Laws  of  England  as  to  the  Expression 
of  Religious  Opinion.”  Mr.  Stephen  traces  those  laws  from 
their  beginnings,  on  the  first  appearance  of  dissent  with  the 
Ijollards,  down  to  the  present  time.  Although  the  statute 
de  heretico  comhurendo  was  repealed  in  1678,  there  are  still’ 
penalties  attached  to  the  free  expression  of  certain  heresies. 
The  profession  of  Unitariauism  ceased  to  be  a  punishable  . 
offence  in  1813  ;  but  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  if  alive,  might 
have  been  summoned  to  retract  the  opinions  contained  in  nia, 

*  Essays  on  Religion,’ under  pain  of  six  months’ imprisonment. 
Mr.  Stephen  strongly  urges  the  repeal  of  all  the  laws  imposing 
restraint  on  the  expression  of  religious  opinion,  and  “  respect¬ 
fully  offers  to  any  member  of  Parliament  who  may  choose  to 
take  the  matter  up  ”  a  Bill  to  effect  that  object.  No  prosecution 
of  a  serious  and  inoffensively-worded  attack  on  Christianity 
has  been  actually  instituted  for  the  last  150  years.  The  pro-  - 
secutious  of  Paine  and  his  publishers  were  for  blasphemy 
and  blasphemous  libel.  Mr.  Stephen  discusses  the  question 
whether  blasphemy  should  be  treated  as  a  crime.  The  chief 
argument  against  so  treating  it  is  that  “practically  prosecu¬ 
tions  for  the  employment  of  coarse  and  disrespectful  expres¬ 
sions  are  used  in  order  to  suppress  serious  arguments.”  After 
completing  his  review  of  the  existing  state  of  the  law,  Mr. 
Stephen  asks  whether  this  state  of  things  ought  to  continue, 
and  answers  the  question  as  follows  ; —  .  .,t 

I  am  most  earnestly  of  opinion  that  it  ought  not,  and  I  rest  that  ' 
opinion  not  upon  any  abstract  theory  about  liberty  of  conscienc®,  but 
on  several  broad,  patent,  notorious  facts.  First,  it  is  plain  and 
notorious  that  the  truth  of  Christianity,  the  Divine  authority  of 
Scripture,  the  existence  of  God,  and  the  very  possibility  of  a  future 
life,  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  denied  by  a  large  and  increasing  number 
of  persons  in  good  faith,  upon  intelligible  grounds,  and  as  any  other 
opinions  might  be  denied  or  affirmed.  That  there  aro  in  England 
many  conscientious  and  respectable  atheists  and  infidels  of  different 
kinds  is  as  simple  and  notorious  a  fact  as  that  there  are  in  England 
many  conscientious  and  respectable  Roman  Catholics,  (Quakers,  and 
Jews.  Moreover,  the  laws  which  I  have  stated  have  proved  utterly 
[  incompetent  to  prevent  the  spread  of  these  opinions ;  they  are 
systematically  defied  with  impunity,  and  if  any  man  who  holds,  bafl 
held,  or  could  hope  to  hold  the  office  of  Attorney -General  were  tn 
attempt  to  put  them  in  force,  the  Ministry  to  which  be  belonged 
would  either  have  to  turn  him  out  of  his  place  or  be  themselves 
turned  out  of  power.  A  penal  law  which  cannot  be  enforced, 
which  the  guardians  of  the  law  dare  not  enforce,  is  like  a  loaded 
fire-arm,  too  old  and  rusty  to  be  fired,  lying  about  in  a  lumber-room- 
It  may  do  no  harm  for  years,  but  any  accident  may  cause  it  to  g® 
off,  and  if  it  does,  it  will  in  all  probability  hardly  do  anything  bu 
mischief. 

“  An  Unfinished  Chapter  in  English  History,”  in 
mdlan's  Magazine^  tells  a  startling  fact,  which  will  be  new  to 
most  of  its  readers.  “The  Orkney  and  Shetland  Island**! 
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gays  Mr.  Arthur  Laurenson.  “are  not,  and  never  have  been,  ordinarj  costume  of  the  early  centuries.  The  pedigree  of  the 
an  inteCTal  part  of  Great  Britain.  They  are  at  this  moment,  surplice  stretches  back  to  nothing  more  dignified  than  an  ordi- 
Droperly  speaking,  Danish  islands,  over  which  Great  Britain  nary  shirt ;  and  the  stole  isaglorifiei  descendant  of  a  common 
holds  what  is  called  in  Scotch  legal  phrase,  a  bond  and  dis-  pocket>handkerchief. 

position  in  security.  The  Danish  Crown  may  at  any  time  - - 

i^ume  possession  by  discharging  this  bond.”  Mr.  Laurenson 

that  Denmark  has  expressly  reserved  and  retained  her  We  have  to  acknowledge  the  *  City  of  London  Directory  for 

insisrs  ^  _ 1.-  -1.: _ — ^  TT  T.  rp.  i-i- -  ^ 


•-ht  of  redemption,  and  that  political  complications  are  not  V  .  *  .  *  Collingndge).  This  is  the  fifth  issue  of 

inconceivable  in  which  the  “  Impignoration  of  Orkney  and  the  publication,  which  confines  itself  to  such  information  as  is 
Shetland”  may  pass  out  of  the  domain  of  antiquarianism  into  useful  to  th(^  engaged  in  business  in  the  City.  It  contains 
that  of  practical  politics.  MacmiUavUs  Magazine  contains  aii  Alphabetical  Directory  giving  the  name,  address,  and  trade 
also  among  other  papers,  a  very  clever  account  of  the  Walter  (<>1*  profession)  of  every  person  in  the  City,  a  Trades  Guide 
Pi-e^  and  striking  speculations  on  its  probable  consequences  classified  under  the  various  trade  and  professions,  a  Street 
in  iournalism,  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Wilson  ;  and  a  friendly,  large-  Director^’,  a  Guide  to  Conveyances,  and  a  Guide  to  the  City 
minded  estimate  of  the  late  Charles  Kingsley,  by  Sir  Arthur  Companies.  The  revision  of  the  work  has  been  brought  down 
Helps.  Sir  Arthur  Helps  says  that  Kingsley  was  one  of  the  so  as  to  include  removals  effected  at  Christmas  and  at  the 
».norhrilliant  and  varied  talkers  he  ever  met.  Next  to  Cor-  beginning  of  the  year.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  labour  involved 


most  brilliant  and  varied  talkers  he  ever  met.  Next  to  Car¬ 
lyle,  there  was  no  man  with  whom  a  walk  in  the  country  was 
so  delightful. 

A  paper  in  the  Cornhillf  under  the  startling  title  of  “  Have 
We  Two  Brains  ?”  discusses  a  theory  of  the  duality  of  the 
human  organism  to  which  Dr.  Brown-Sequard  has  of  late 
given  prominence.  The  writer  is  not  as  clear  as  he  might  be, 
and  mixes  up  facts  and  hypotheses  in  a  somewhat  puzzling 
manner ;  still  the  paper  is  an  interesting  contribution  to  the 
popularisation  of  science.  The  main  fact  is  that  the  brain 
consists  of  two  halves,  as  the  body  consists  of  two  sides  ;  and 
the  questions  that  arise  out  of  this  and  which  are  discussed 
in  the  paper  are,  whether  either  half  is  sufficient  by  itself  for 
the  performance  of  mental  functions  ;  and  whether,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  one  half  of  the  brain  asserts  a  supremacy  over  the 
other,  takes  the  lead  as  it  were,  as  the  right  arm  usually  does 
over  the  left  ?  To  these  questions  pathology  supplies  a  clear 
enough  answer  in  the  affirmative.  Men  are  found  with  the 
right  half  of  the  brain  almost  wholly  diseased,  and  who  yet 
remain  capable  of  all  the  functions  of  life.  The  left  side  of 
the  brain  is  proved  to  control  the  right  side  of  the  body  ; 
lesion  of  the  left  hemisphere  of  the  brain  produces  paralysis 
of  the  right  members.  But  with  these  ascertained  facts,  the 
writer  in  the  CornhiU,  followdug  Dr.  Brown-Sequard,  mixes 
up  other  questions  of  a  more  speculative  kind,  and  some  others 
that  are  fanciful  and  unscientific.  One  practical  question  that 
Dr.  Brown-Sequard  raises  i.**,  whether  it  would  be  possible, 
by  due  cultivation,  to  give  us  a  mastery  over  bot^  sides  of  the 
brain,  and  so  double  our  brain-power  !  We  must  advance 
considerably  in  knowledge  of  the  localisation  of  function 
before  that  can  be  more  than  a  vague  aspiration.  Dr.  Brown- 
Sequard  recommends  that  children  should  be  taught  as  much 
as  possible  to  use  the  left  side  of  the  body,  with  a  view  to  sti¬ 
mulating  the  activity  of  the  left  hemisphere  of  the  brain,  and 
enabling  it  to  assume  an  independent  position.  The  experi¬ 
ment  is  perhaps  worth  trying  by  those  who  have  plenty  of 
children,  and  plenty  of  time  to  attend  to  their  training  :  the 


so  as  to  include  removals  effected  at  Christmas  and  at  the 
I  beginning  of  the  year.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  labour  involved 
in  the  annual  revision  of  the  work,  the  Preface  mentions  that 
during  the  past  year  there  have  been  no  fewer  than  two 
hund^  ana  sixty  changes  in  one  street  a|one. 

We  have  to  acknowledge  also  *Debrett’s  Baronetage  with 
Knightage,*  and  ‘  DebrettA  Peerage’  (Dean  and  Son),  *Dod’s 
Peerage,  Baronetage,  and  Knightage’  ( Whittaker),  and  *  The 
Uj)per  Ten  Thousand  ’  (Routledge).  Debrett’s  and  Dod’s  are 
well-known  works,  of  tried  and  proved  accuracy.  *  The 
Upper  Ten  Thousand’  is  a  new  competitor  for  public  favour, 
which  claims,  as  its  distinctive  feature,  to  give  all  the  names 
of  rank  and  fashion  in  alphabetical  order. 

‘Dod’s  Parliamentary  Companion,’  an  exceedingly  useful 
little  book,  has  been  revised  for  1875.  A  considerable  num^r 
of  members  have  entered  the  House  since  last  election,  and 
special  pains  have  been  taken  to  ascertain  their  views,  when 
pronounced,  on  the  C’hurch  Question  and  the  Land  Question. 


ART. 

0 

DUDLEY  GALLERY. 

EXHIBITION  OF  WATER-COLOUR  DRAWINGS. 

It  is  difficult  to  write  about  the  exhibition  of  water-colour 
drawings  at  the  Dudley  Gallery.  The  workmanship  displayed 
is  for  the  most  part  go^,  but  the  Gallery,  nevertheless,  remains 
unremarkable.  There  is  but  little  in  the  way  of  new  experi¬ 
ment  to  invite  discussion,  and  absolutely  nothing  to  arouse 
enthusiasm.  Excellence  is  general,  but  it  remains  within  the 
narrowest  limits  ;  the  art  displayed  is  essentially  prudent  art, 
very  careful  not  to  attempt  anything  beyond  its  means,  and 
not  at  all  ambitious  of  the  highest  kind  of  success.  There 
was  a  school  of  painters  and  engravers  in  Germany,  followers, 
for  the  most  part,  of  Albert  Diirer,  who,  from  the  minute  size 
of  their  designs,  acquired  the  title  of  “  The  Little  Masters.” 


prize  of  mental  ,>ower  might  be  worth  having.  The  title  might  l«  given  to  a  school  of  Englwh  painters  at  the 

if  the  training  brought  also  tie  power  of  using  both  sides  of  ‘  different  roMon.  The  masters  of  to- 

the  brain  at  once  wTtli  the  same  expenditure  of  energy,  or  their  designs  aresmall,  but  because 

with  the  ex.«udit.ire  of  energy  within  the  mweibilities  of  the  “*«?■  ‘tiu^  The  immoderate  culti- 


With  the  exjieuditure  of  energy  within  the  possibilities  of  the 
system  to  supply.  Even  if  we  could  obtain  such  control  over 
the  hemispheres  of  the  brain  as  to  be  able  to  use  the  one  when 
the  other  was  tired,  or  one  for  one  set  of  acquisitions  and  the 
other  fur  another,  we  should  have  attained  a  prodigious  ad¬ 
vantage.  But,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  the 
endeavour  seems  to  be  as  hopeless  as  essays  towards  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  perpetual  motion.  Dr.  Brown-Sequard  applies  his 
theory  also  to  the  explanation  of  such  cases  as  those  of 
Sergeant  F - ,  the  soldier  on  whom  Dr.  Mesuet  made  obser¬ 

vations,  and  whose  strange  case  was  lately  brought  before  the 
British  public  by  Professor  Huxley,  and  gave  rise  to  some 
discussions  as  to  whether  animals  are  automata.  The  CornkUl 
writers  own  speculations  and  suggestions  are  startling,  but 
marked  by  the  incaution  of  a  scientific  amateur.  “  A  curious 
subject  of  speculation,”  he  says,  “  arises  in  the  consideration  of 


vation  of  landscape  art  has,  we  think,  done  very  much  to 
encourage  triviality  in  painting.  It  is  so  very  easy  to  find  in 
outward  nature  a  subject  that  shall,  within  certain  limits,  yield 
an  artistic  result,  and  a  measure  of  skill  in  execution  which 
very  many  painters  now  possess  suffices  to  turn  a  passage  of 
uneventful  landscape  into  a  picture  that  sins  against  no  law 
of  art.  It  may  not  excite  admiration,  but  at  least  it  is  safe 
from  criticism.  There  is,  in  truth,  nothing  to  be  said  about 
such  work.  The  men  who  produce  it  are  probably  incapable 
of  doing  better,  and  their  patrons  and  admirers  are  at  least 
indulging  a  harmless  and,  in  some  sense,  a  graceful  taste. 

It  IS  the  presence  of  so  many  drawings  without  serious 
defect,  and  without  pretensions,  that  makes  criticism  of  the 
Dudley  Gallery  a  difficult  and  thankless  labour.  We  observe 
that  several  of  the  writers  in  the  daily  press  have  been  con- 


ther^ssill..rn  ^  ^  anses in consiuerauon oi  ^^t^iating  themselves  upon  the  absence  of  works  of  what 

.V  l‘  aud  thv  ^  “  “T:  .if  they  are  pleased  to  term  in  “affected  ”  character.  They  are 

.1,  "J  e»“8cieuce  reeietiug  these  promptings,  '  rem/,  „|»d  to  be  rid  of  the  irksome  duty  of  considering 

Kustrufto,r  “  r  opera  ion  of  the  two  brains,  one  tfP^iitif  of  painters  who  aim  at  poetry  in  their  art,  anS 
orfif  n..  fr*  “  worse  trained  than  the  other.  Conversion  J  .  j  t„‘'be  back  with  the  innocent  oenre and  unevent- 

Ked  bfl!ii“rt  “  “  ful  laniiipe  with  which  the  walls  are  stocked.  We  have  no 

chief  ffuidp  nf  action  in  such  ^rt  as  to  be  the  only  or  .  ^  condemn  this  comfortable  kind  of  art,  but,  at  the  same 

for  ^  "P  ®  time,  we  find  some  difficulty  in  doing  more  than  chronicling 

Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey  !  iU  eiistence.  We  must  no^  however,  include  all  the  pictures* 

Dean  Stanley  makes  a  very  lively  attack  in  the  Cantem-  or  even  all  the  landsrapes,  within  the  category  of  mere  re~ 


uroiignt  tne  historical  method  to  bear  more  seriously  than  he 
as  before  done  ;  and  made  a  painstaking  attempt  to  trace  the 
vestments  back  to  their  original  uses.  With  a  profusion  of 
earninsr  and  argument  he  contends  that  the  sacerdotal  robes 


of  the  present  day  have  no  more  symbolical  origin  than  the 
uttons  on  our  coat-tails.  They  are  merely  survivals  of  the 


cance  lias  not  been  made  quite  evident.  A  group  of  figures 
stand  beneath  the  shadow  of  high  stone  walls,  and  one  with 
drawn  sword  is  apparently  awaiting  the  event  of  some  attempt 
made  within  the  building.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  subject 
and  the  merit  of  its  interpretation,  there  is  certainly  great 


•'  / 
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But  the  picture,  notwithstanding  all  the  defect* 

_ _  \\xr  ^ 


artistic  skill  in  the  way  in  which  the  bright  colours  of  costume  | 
are  relieved  against  the  grave  tones  of  the  background.  The 
high  stone  walls  throw  a  sinister  shadow  upon  the  grass  and 
shrubs  growing  within  the  enclosed  space,  and  this  sombre 
quality  in  the  Tight  is  given  without  loss  of  precision  in  out¬ 
line,  and  with  a  truthful  harmony  in  colour.  Another  work, 
by  the  same  painter,  presents  a  different  trial  of  his  powers. 
“  The  Pigeons  of  St.  Mark’s”  (409)  is  a  view  taken  in  strong, 
even  sunlight ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  here  how  the 
painter  ha*  strengthened  his  colours  without  loss  of  harmony, 
and  how  successFully  the  sense  of  sunlit  atmosphere  is  sus¬ 
tained  throughout  the  picture.  Mr.  Earle  is  another  artist 
who  has  succeeded  in  giving  the  impression  of  air  charged 
with  light  in  a  manner  more  delicate  and  correct  than  is  com¬ 
monly  employed  for  such  effects.  His  “  Silk-winding  on  the 
Lake  of  Como”  (59)  is  as  fresh  and  cleverly  executed  as  any 
drawing  here.  "We  feel  instinctively  that  the  painter  has 
clearly  understood  and  appreciated  the  particular^  truth  of 
warm  light  he  desired  to  render,  and  the  execution  is  accord¬ 
ingly  firm  and  confident,  giving  to  the  drawing  that  sort  of 
spontaneous  impression  which  convinces  the  spectator  of  its 
truth.  The  figures  working  beneath  the  thatched  roof  are 
scarcely  advanced  beyond  the  requirements  of  a  sketch  ;  but 
their  forms,  skilfully  drawn  and  brightly  coloured,  neverthe¬ 
less  serve  to  give  reality  to  the  scene.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  room  is  a  drawing  of  a  street  in  Bellagio  (380),  also  by 
Mr.  Earle,  more  finished  in  execution,  but  retaining  in  equal 
force  the  sense  of  even  sunlight  upon  the  distant  view  of  the 
lake,  that  is  a  bright  vista  to  the  narrow  and  sometimes  sharply 
shjvdowed  street.  Mr.  Knight’s  landscape  of  “  A  Morass”  (93) 
seeks  for  the  kind  of  poetry  to  be  drawn  from  the  sad¬ 
ness  and  desolation  of  barren  scenery.  Two  men  are 
engaged  in  pushing  a  boat  out  on  to  a  swamp  of  water 


XEW  ENGRAVING. 

MR.  ERSKINE  NICOL’s  “  STEADY,  JOHNNIE,  STEADJ  !”  ENGRAVE) 
BY  W.  H.  SIMMONS.  FILEGRAM  AND  LEF^VRE. 

The  publication  of  a  new  engraving  of  a  high  class  it  a 
rarer  thing  now  than  it  used  to  be  in  the  old  times,  when 
Wilkie  and  Turner  were  annually  reproduced  by  such  ad¬ 
mirable  hands  as  those  of  Pye  and  Wilmore,  John  Burnet 
and  Doo.  These  able  artists  have  all  passed  away,  Coubuis 
also  may  be  considered  among  the  engravers  of  the  pait 
generation,  and  the  rise  of  new,  popular,  but  mechanical 
styles  of  art,  photography  and  chromo-lithography,  has  had 
the  most  baneful  effect  on  legitimate  engraving.  ()ne  of  the 
few  very  skilful  English  artists  now  pmctising  on  a  large 
scale  is  Mr.  W.  H.  Simmons,  and  one  of  the  b^t  works  He 
has  ever  produced  is  the  print  named  at  the  head  of  this 
article. 

Possibly  the  reader  may  remember,  two  years  ago,  occupy¬ 
ing  a  conspicuous  place  on  the  walls  of  the  Academy  exhila- 
tion,  Mr.  Erskine  Nicol’s  striking  picture.  The  scene  is  in  the 
Highlands,  and  the  two  figures — an  old  man  and  a  boy— 
represented  are  strongly  marked  by  the  national  charactsr- 
istics ;  the  Scottish  physiognomy,  indeed,  with  all  its  intensity, 
and  in  a  momentary  expression  of  interest,  w^as  never  better 
painted.  We  must  suppose  the  salmon  trout  is  just  hooked, 
and  the  old  man,  who  is  a  practised  hand,  knowing  the  value 
of  coolness,  and  giving  out  line  to  allow  the  fish  to  play,  i» 
repressing  the  eager  boy  who  holds  the  rod,  and  who  wodd, 
in  the  impatience  of  the  moment,  lose  his  prize.  Steady, 
Johnnie,  Steady  !”  cries  the  wary  old  fisherman,  who  he® 
seen  the  fish  safely  landed  any  time  these  fifty  years. 

^  In  the  execution  of  this  print,  the  background  being  mUtv 
hill-side,  and  the  figures  half-lengths  of  considerable  size  and 
boldness  of  effect,  Mr.  Simmons  has  employed  every  mean® 
now  employed  to  give  variety  of  texture.  Etching  as  the 
foundation  is  here  employed  with  great  skill,  and  mezzotint 
added  sparingly,  with  ruling  on  the  background,  and  admir¬ 
able  graver-w’ork  on  the  faces  and  hands.  We  consider  tto 
print  altogether  quite  a  remarkable  success  in  this  niixfid 
manner,  and  we  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  amateurs. 


OUE  BOYS  AT  THE  VAUDEVILLE. 

The  demands  on  our  space  have  prevented  us  from  soonw 
noticing  Mr.  Bvron’s  last  play,  which  was  produc^  at  tw 
Vaudeville  three  weeks  ago,  and  has  been  drawing  lar^ 
audiences,  as  Mr.  B>Ton’s  plays  generally  do.  There 
much  to  be  said  about  “Our  Boys,”  beyond  the  usual 
that  the  dialogue  is  extremely  witty  and  clever,  and  the 
very  slight  and  artificial  and  extremely  improbable.  This 
been  said  about  all  Mr.  Byron’s  comedies,  if  such  they  are 
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be  called,  and  it  still  holds  true.  The  wonder  is  that  he  is  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  Manuecripte. 

able  to  keep  on  writing  so  much  really  brilliant  dialogue  ___ — _ —  _  - - ^ _ ^  _  _  _ 

and  every  now  and  then  fairly  carries  them  away  with  some  for  lb74  are  now  ready ,  and  may  h 

exceptionally  brilliant  sally.  Of  course  the  secret  of  this  obtained  graiU  on  application  at  the  Office,  13 

clever  dialogue  must  lie  to  a  great  extent  in  the  choice  of  Strand,  W.O. 

character  and  situation.  The  centre  from  which  most  of  the  - — -  - 

fun  radiates  is  Mr.  Middlewick,  a  retired  butterman,  the  T»  XT  T?  T?  V  A  Tiyr  t  xt  -rk 

architect  of  his  own  fortune,  overflowing  with  good  nature,  IxlJli  JhJLiV.Jyll.Nlii  K, 

bustling  with  high  animal  spirits,  but,  i«  one  the  characters  isdbpekdbkt  weekly  ketiew 

ilPHpribes  him,  A-less  and  ungrammatical.  He  has  a  son  to  _ _ 

whom  he  has  given  an  excellent  education,  and  whom  he  POLITICS,  LITEBATUBE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

takes  irreat  pride  in  having  made  a  gentleman.  This  is  one  Pkicb  8d. 

“Bovs.”  His  father  has  brought  him  up  on  the  _ _ 

rinciple  of  denying  him  nothing,  and  is  extremely  proud  of  CONTENTS  OP  No.  3,497,  FEBBUABT  6.  1876. 

fhe  result.  The  foils  to  this  father  and  ^n  are  a  bar^t,  The  Liberal  Leadereh?;.*"  «.d  their  Maher,. 

Sir  Geoffrey  Champneys,  and  his  son  lalbot,  who  has  been  The  Constitutional  Quertion  in  America.  The  ClrU  Service, 

^iireitpd  under  strict  supervision.  Charlie  Middlewick,  the  Xock  Out.  Lord  St  Lwnards.  Senior  Wranglers, 

butterman’s  son,  is  very  clever  and  accomplished ;  Talbot  Modem  Javenals. 

(^ampneys  one  of  the  dull,  good-natured,  short-sighted  Mr.  P.  A.  Tavlor  on  Disestablishment 

swells  with  which  the  stage  has  for  some  time  been  infested.  Bradford  and  Mr.  Forster.  Commoners’  Rights. 

The  fun  of  the  piece  is  ^t  by  bringing  the  retired  butter-  Maine’s  History  of  Law. 

man  into  the  polite  society  of  ihe  baronet,  and  making  Inkerman.  Professor  Bwtlan’s  Origin  of  Life. 

K  dii^  with  gaiTulouu  ^If-satUfaction  on  his  rise  in  life,  ““  EdlUous  Magaalu... 

his  notions  of  education,  and  so  forth,  and  play  good-natured  Music.  The  Money  Market 

havocamongtheproprietiM,withoatl»ingintheleMt  coitions  SulMcriptlon.  per  snuam. 

of  his  faults.  His  son  falls  in  love  with  a  voung  lady  of  good  _ L 

family,  who  is  considerably  diverted  at  the  odd  ways  of  the  LONDON .-  PUBLISHED  AT  13«  STRAND.  w.C. 

butterman,  and  whose  nasty  stuck-up  ways  the  butterman - - - - - - 

ill  turn  finds  intolerably  offensive.  Young  Middlewick  per-  ^  ACCIDENT  to  any  wticular  peraon  is  no  doubt  « 

•  r  I.  u*  (theoretically)  remote  contingency;  but  as  it  may  happen  as  a  raattei 

sisting  in  his  passion  for  the  lady,  the  old  man  works  him-  of  fact  the  very  next  journey  undertaken,  and  as  the  sum  at  which! 

self  into  a  tempest  of  fury  and  sorrow  at  the  prospect  of  will  be  seen  the  risk  (in  a  pecuniary  sense)  may  be  extinguished  FOi 

YVYTnrianv  tbin  mafnb  LIFE  Is  almost  abeurdlj  small,  it  Is  not  too  much  to  say  that  tin 

losing  his  dear  son  s  conap^y  D)  this  high  nmteh,  and,  for-  insurance  is  AN  OBVIOUS  DUTY  in  the  case  of  most  travellers. 

getting  his  principle  of  letting  Charlie  have  his  own  way  in - 

everything,  disinherits  him.  Young  Champneys  is  disinherited  -pAILWAY  ACCIDENT  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE 
at  the  same  time  by  his  father  because  he  insists  on  marrying  JLV  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

a  penniless  girl ;  and  “  Our  Boys”  go  to  London  tc^ther  to  OFFICES— 42  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 

seek  their  fortune.  Some  amusement  and  a  little  moral  are  *  xausTxis  akd  t  directors 

ocowioned  by  the  helpleseneas  of  the  two  highly-educ^  .  j,„„,  i.,,,,,  ^  j  p_  ,  „  „  Fjq. 

youths,  and  their  shifts  to  get  a  living  by  their  pens.  The  t  Michael  Angelo,  Esq.  •tR.  B.  Martin,  M.  A.,  F.S.S. 

play  ends,  of  course,  in  a  reconciliation,  which  is  not  brought  1  w  t  d  'fSlr  John  Mumjyj^B^  (Chairman). 

1  i.  vu  •  1  •  A  _ _  1-  ®  t  C.  W.  C.  Hutton,  Esq.,  J.P.  t  H.  Osborne  White,  Esq. 

about  without  some  comical  misunderstandings.  t  Arthur  Imo,  Esq.  •  James  White,  E^ 

The  burden  of  the  acting  falls  on  Mr.  David  James,  who  •  Andrew  Johnston,  Esq.,  J.P.  t  Major  J.  Copiey  Wray, 
plays  the  retired  butterman.  Mr.  James  is  very  amusing  ^  H.  K  Knight,  Es(^,  Alderman. 

indeed,  and  breaks  aU  the  laws  of  good  society  in  the  mort  Railway  AccidenU  only.  Mutual  Assurance  with  Guarantee. 

natural  w  ay.  The  scenes  in  which  he  has  to  enact  the  cha-  A  Policy  covering  the  WHOLE  OF  LIFE  Is  iuned  by  the  Company  foi 
racter  of  the  heavy  father  are  very  cleverly  manacred,  with  ^3,  insuring  a  sum  of  £1,D00  if  killed,  or  a  weekly  allowance  lor  total  dla- 
'.i.  j  I  ’  •.  ablement  of  £0,  and  £1 10s.  for  partial  disablement, 

just  enough  of  violence  and  exaggeration  to  make  the  Situa-  Table  of  Rates  for  smaller  sums,  and  for  premlnms  by  two  instalments, 
tion  laughable  without  at  the  same  time  destroi'ing  its  Prospectuses,  and  Proposal  Forms  free  on  application  to  Mr.  W.  BURR, 
homely  pathos.  The  only  drawback  to  the  gener^  excel-  *«8.S.,  Managing  Director.  _  _ _ _ 

lence  of  the  acting  is  the  part  of  young  Middlewick.  A  cer-  t  7  i 

tain  amount  of  demonstmtiven^  s^ms  intended  in  the  ROYAL,  DRUB Y-LANE.— Sole  Lessee  and 

T  or  ue^nscrauveness  seems  inienaea  in  me  JL  Manager,  F.  B.  Chattekton.— Every  evening,  at  tt.50,  REBECCA. 

cnaracter  ;  but  Mr.  Warner  is  much  too  demonstrative,  and  Messrs.  J.  Fernandes,  Teirlss,  Olover,  J.  Johnstone,  A.  C.  Lilly,  Ford, 
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RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  to  any  particular  person  is  no  doubt  a 
(theoretically)  remote  contingency  ;  but  as  it  may  happen  as  a  matter 
of  fact  the  very  next  journey  undertaken,  and  as  the  sum  at  which  It 
will  b«  seen  the  risk  (in  a  pecuniary  sense)  may  be  extinguished  FOR 
LIFE  is  almost  absurdly  small,  it  Is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
Insurance  is  AN  OBVIOUS  DUTY  in  the  case  of  most  travellers. 


T3AILWAY  ACCIDENT  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE 

±.\  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 
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*  James  Abbiss,  Em.,  j.f. 
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t  Arthur  Iitfo,  Esq. 
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t  U.  £.  Knight,  Esq.,  Alderman. 

Railway  Accidents  only. 
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t  M.  E.  Manden,  Esq. 
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*tSir  John  Murray,  Bart  (Chairman), 
t  H.  Osborne  White,  Esq. 

*  James  White,  Esq. 
t  Major  J.  Copley  Wray. 


Mutual  Assurance  with  Guarantee. 


A  Policy  covering  the  WHOLE  OF  LIFE  is  issued  by  the  Company  for 
£3,  insuring  a  sum  of  £lj000  if  killed,  or  a  weekly  allowance  lor  total  dis¬ 
ablement  of  £0,  and  £1 10s.  for  partial  disablement. 


ablement  of  £0,  and  £1 10s.  for  partial  disablement. 

Table  of  Rates  for  smaller  sums,  and  for  premlnms  by  two  instalments, 
Prospectuses,  and  Proposal  Forms  free  on  application  to  Mr.  W.  BURR. 
F.S.S.,  Managing  Direotor. 


character  ;  but  Mr.  Warner  is  much  too  demonstrative,  and 
bids  too  violently  for  the  applause  of  the  gallery  in  those 
passages  in  which  the  filial  affection  of  young  Middlewick  is 
brou^t  into  conflict  with  his  pride.  The  defiant  tiiumph  of 
^ection  is  too  glaring,  and  is  out  of  harmony  with  the 
humour  of  the  play. 


Vaughan,  Kemble,  I'arkes,  Matthison,  B.  Dolman;  ilesdames  G.  Wanl, 
Gainsborough,  Page,  &c. ;  and  ALADDIN.  Box-office  oi>en  from  ten  till 
five  daily. 


ME.  SOTHEBN  AT  THE  HAYMAEKET. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Robertson’s  “  Home  ”  has  been  revived  at  the 
Hiiyinarket,  with  Mr.  Sothem  as  Colonel  White.  Mr. 
I^bertsou’s  plays  have  none  of  the  philo-plebeLon  sentiment 
of  Mr.  B^Ton’s  :  they  appeal  to  a  different  class  of  auditors, 
to  a  something  between  pious  gentility  and  respectable  snob- 
wry.  It  is  the  fashion  to  talk  of  the  chaiming  natimalness  of 
those  plays ;  but  really  the  characters  and  incidents  in 
^  extravagantly  improbable  as  the  wildest  farce 


SUNDAY  LECTURE  SOCIETY.— The  Lectures  at 

ST.  GEORGE’S  HALL,  LANGHAM-PLACK,  commence  each 
afternoon  at  Four  o’clock  precisely.  Feb.  14. — EDWARD  CLODD,  Esq., 
F.R.A.S.,  on  ‘‘The  birth  and  growth  of  Myth,  and  iU  survival  in  Folk 
Lore ;  Legend  and  Dogma.” 

Members'  Annual  Subscription,  £1.  Payment  at  the  door : — One  Penny, 
Sixpence,  and  (reserved  seats).  One  Shilling. 


CANCER  HOSPITAL  (founded  1851). 


The  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  In  a  sermon  preached  by  His  Grace 
n  behidf  of  this  Hospital,  said :  *‘  There  Is  no  disease  more  pitiable  than 


that  Mr.  RjTon  ever  wrote.  The  state  of  things  which  the 
ni^way  soil  of  an  English  merchant,  Mr.  Dorrington,  finds 
ih  his  father’s  household  when  he  returns  under  the  assumed 
of  Colonel  White — the  love-nuiking  of  Bertie  and  Lucy, 
the  match-making  of  the  fair  adventuress,  and  the  himself-at- 
home-makiiig  of  her  brother — are  as  imjxissible  in  an  English 
home  ”  as  sugar-canes  in  tlie  chill  air  of  Spitzber^n.  Mr. 
fiytton  Sothern  is  a  graceful  and  promising  actor,  and  deserved 
a  better  part  than  ;^rtie.  Mr.  ^them  has  the  only  rational 
I>art  in  the  piece,  and  does  it  ample  justice,  acting  with  the 
finish.  He  is,  perhaps,  a  little  too  painfully  pro- 
^^ted  in.  the  nervous  bashfulness  and  hesitation  of  his 
eolation  of  love.  Before  he  is  half  through  with  what 
oul(i  be  amusing  enough  if  it  were  not  overdone,  one’s 
oughts  begin  to  wander,  and  to  speculate  on  the  qualities  in 
that  enable  them  to  derive  enjojTnent  from  such 
^  exhibition.  The  most  delighted  8T)ectator8  must  surely  be 
en  who  hav’e  been  somewhat  frightened  and  stammering 
er  similar  circumstances,  and  who  find  a  lively  satisfaction 
^  manly  Colonel  make  a  greater  ass  of  himself  than 

they  themselves  W  done.  I 


on  benau  of  tuli  uoapltai,  aaio :  mere  is  no  oiseaae  more  piuaoie  iubii 
that  to  which  this  Institation  is  specially  devoted.  From  the  first  symptoms 
of  attack  one  long  course  has  commonly  been  prognosticated— a  fearful 
looking  for  of  a  lingering  progress  towards  a  death  of  anguish.  Could 
the  greatness  of  the  suffering  be  laid  before  you— could  you  be  shown  Its 
severity,  so  as  to  see  It  in  its  true  proportions  and  natural  colours,  no  one 
endued  with  the  feelings  of  humanity  could  resist  the  spectacle ;  they 
would  think  all  they  possessed  a  trifling  sacrifice  if,  at  such  a  price,  they 
could  mitigate  sucti  misery,  and  yet  they  know  that  these  sufferings 
exist  as  surely  as  if  they  were  spread  before  their  eyes.  This,  therefore, Is 
a  case  in  which  I  may  justly  ask  your  liberal  contributions,  that  the 
relief  afforded  by  this  hospital  may  more  nearly  approach  the  amount  of 
misery  it  endeavours  to  remove.”  .  ^  rr  i 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  will  be  most  thankfhlly  received  for  this  Hospital, 
which  is  free.  Diet  required  to  be  most  generous,  and  medicines  of  the 

Tao’Sl-t"d  I<^  FICCADILLT,  LONDON.  W.  ^  „ 
Treasurer— Geo.  T.  Hertslet,  Esq.,  St  James’s  Palace,  8.W. 

Bankers- Messrs.  Coutts  and  Co.,  Strand,  W.C. 
Out-Patients’Establlshment  and  Office— 167  Piccadilly  (opposite  to  Bond- 
street),  W.  _ _ _ 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Landscape  and  Architectural  Views,  Portraits 

Dm^ingg  and  Engravings,  Facsimiles  of  Ancient  MSS.,  Illustrations 
of  Seals  and  Coins. 

The  AUTOTYPE  PRINTING  PROCESS,  Permanent. 

Patronised  by  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  the  Counrils  of 
the  Burlington  Club  and  Royal  Society  of  Literature ;  by  the  PaUe^ 
graphical,  Hakluyt,  Royal  Geographical,  NumlsraatlMl,  and  other  learned 
OetiS  -8PKNdER,^8AWfER.  BIRD,  and  CO.,  Autotype  Patentees 
and  Printers,  36a  Ratbbone -place,  London. 
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tuperial  fire  insurance  company. 

X  Kstablished  1803. 

I  Old  Bro»d-itreet,  E.C.,  and  18  and  17  Fallmall.  8.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested.  £700.000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

srsTi^Af  of  life  assurance. 

rrHE  POSITIVE  GOVERNMENT  SECURITY  LIFE 

X  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  (Limited). 

Chief  Ofllce8-53  Bedford-equare,  London. 

Paid-up  Capital  over  £2M),000. 

Tn*  Special  Fbatuheb  or  this  Ststbm  abb 
Payment  of  premiums  for  limited  periods  instead  of  for  whole  lifetime. 
Every  premium  secures  a  Policy  for  relative  proportion  of  Assurance. 
Investment  of  whole  of  net  premiums  iu  Trust  tor  1  ollcy  Iioldtrs. 
Abolition  of  all  conditions  as  to  travelling  and  residence  abroad. 
Surrender  value  of  Policies  liberal,  and  fixed  at  time  of  issue. 

Loans  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  on  simple  deposit  of  1  ositive  Notes. 
Positive  Policies  are  unconditional,  and  absolutely  indisputable. 

POLIOIBS  BOB  WhOLB  LiPB,  SHORT  TbRHS,  EBDOWMBHT,  AND 

Joint  Lives. 

Forms  of  application  for  assurance,  the  rates  of  premium,  and  all  infor¬ 
mation  can  be  obtained  on  application  to 

F.  BARROW,  Managing  Director. 


Manual  of  Heraldry," 400  Engravings,  .‘is.  6d.,  post  free  byT.  CULLKTON, 
Genealogist,  25  Cranbourue-street  (comer  of  bt  Martin's  lane),  W.C.  The 
Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten  till  four. 

SEAL  ENGRAVING  by  CULLETON.— Crest  Engraved 

on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper, 
7s.  Od.  Livery  Button  Dies,  2s.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and 
family  plate,  58.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved 
Crest,  128.  Od.  Registered  letter,  6d.  extra. ^T.  CULLETON,  Engraver 
to  file  (juecn  and  Royal  Family,  25  Cran bourne-street  (comer  of  St 
Martin’s  lane). 

pULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

V.J  contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  oOO  Envelopes,  all  beauti¬ 
fully  stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel 
Die  engraved  free  of  charge.— T.  C’L’LLETUN,  Diesiuker  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  25  Craubourue  street  (corner  of  St  Martiu’s-lane). 

EAISED  MONOGRAMS,  by  CULLETON.  Quarter 

ream  of  paper  and  1'25  liigh  flap  envelopes,  stamped  in  rich  colours, 


witli  a  beHulitut  monogram,  «J8.  Nocliarge  lor  engraving  die. — T.  CUL¬ 
LETON,  Engraver  to  the  (jueen,  and  Diesinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
25  Cranbourue-street  (corner  of  St  Martiu’s-laue). 

pULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  require 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plate,  Is. ;  Name  Plates, 
2s.  6d. ;  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  2s.  6d. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  5s. ; 
with  directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,25  Cran- 
bourue-street  (corner  of  St  Alurtiu'g  lane),  W.C. 


die.— T.  CUL- 


TGNET  RINGS  b 

'  marked.  The  most  ei 


^PHE  ANNUAL  RECEIPTS  of  the  BIRKBEcar 
X  BUILDING  SOCIETY 

EXCEED  THREE  MILLIONS. 

Fifty  thousand  pounds  ready  to  be  advance^ 

by  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY  oa  Freehold  and  lS 
hold  Securities  at 

FIVE  and  SIX  PER  CENT.  INTEREST, 

For  Fixed  Terms,  or  Repayable  by  Easy  Instalments. 


HOW  to  PURCHASE  a  HOUSE  for  TWO  GUINEA^ 

per  MONTH.  ^ 

with  immediate  possession  and  no  rent  to  pay. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY,  28 isd 
30  Southampton -buildings.  Chancery-lane.  ;  ^ 

HOW  to  PURCHASE  a  PLOT  of  LAND  for  Five 

Shillings  per  Month 
With  Immediate  Possession, 

Either  for  Building  or  Gardening  Purposes. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 

BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY, 

29  and  30  Southampton-buiidings,  Chancery-lane.  % 


/AVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL. 

*  /  Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  3Iediterranean, 
India,  Ciilna.  Japan,  aud  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam 
Navigation  Company  di'spatch  their  Steamers  from  Soutliampton,  vi&  tiie 
Suez  Canal,  every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi, 
with  the  Overland  Mails,  every  Monday. 

Offices— 122  Leadenhall-street,  E.C.,  and  25  Cockspur-street,  S.W. 

IpRNEST  JONES,  Insurance  Broker,  13  Pallmall, 

\l  Mancliester,  who  represents  many  of  the  leading  English  and  Con¬ 
tinental  Fire  insurance  Companies,  is  iu  a  position  to  effect  insurances  on 
very  advantageous  terms  on  Theatres,  Saw-.Mills,  India-Rubber  Works, 
Sugar  Keflneries,Oil  Works,  and  other  hazardous  risks.  All  losses  promptly 
and  liberally  settled  at  his  Offices.  Surveys  made,  and  rates  quoted,  free  of 
cti&rge  Marine  insurances  effected  at  the  lowest  current  rates  on  behalf 
of  the  various  Companies. 

Business  established  1865. 

Branch  offices  in  London,  Glasgow,  and  other  important  towns. 

WHAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO  ?  A 

VALUABLE  INDEX,  coutainiiig  the  Crest  and  Mottoes  of  50,000 
different  Families  in  England,  Ireland,  ana  Scotland.  The  result  of  many 
years' labour.  Nowhere  else  to  be  found.  By  sending  Name  and  County, 
with  3s.  6d.,  a  plain  drawing  will  be  sent;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  CoIoure,78. 
Pedigrees  traced.  The  arms  of  Man  and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colour 


BIRKBECK  BANK.  Established  1851.  29  and  30 Soath- 

ampton-buildings,  Chancery-lane. 

Deposits  received  at  4  per  cent,  interest. 

Current  accounts  opened  similar  to  Joint-Stock  Banks,  but  withoat  u; 
stipulation  as  to  amount  of  balance  to  be  kept  by  the  customer. 

Cheque  books  supplied. 

Purcliases  and  Sales  eflected  of  English,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  Bond*, 
and  advances  made  thereon. 

Office  hours.  Ten  till  Four;  on  Mondays  from  Ten  till  Nine,  and  on 
Saturdays  from  Ten  till  Two  o’clock. 

A  Pamphlet,  containing  full  particulars,  may  be  obtained  gratis. 

FRANCIS  RAVKNSCRUFT,  Manager. 

SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmaksn  ud 
milliners,  ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  when  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  inoomisg 
require  the  immediate  execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  witl 

onzl  nat1tinAi*v  HAairltfsa  tna^Arittla  of  la  trawtfl 


w  CJULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

legaiit  patterns  in  London.  2,000'  to  select 


AS  II  pUl  G11A9CU  nb  l-UC  Asviiuvu  aaaas^  vv  ra>i  aaa  UVKWW* 

street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household  mourning  at  a  fftst 
saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

JAY’S, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE. 

243,  245, 247, 249,  and  231  Regent-street. 

DILAPIDATIONS,  REPAIRS,  &c. —  Valuations  and 
Estimates  made  for  the  above  by  F.  W.  A.  ALDER,  SarTe|i») 
1  St.  Petersburgh-terrace,  Moscow-road,  Bayswater. 

Twer.ty-five  years  practical  experience.  Highest  references. 

Terms  moderate. 

KUPTURES.-BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT- 

W HITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

upwards  of  500  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  ipTM- 
tion  in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  sprilg, 
so  often  hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  beingwon 
round  the  body,  wlille  the  requisite  resisting  power  Is  supplied  by  tt* 
MOC-MAIN  PAD  and  PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  esse  Sid 
closeness  that  it  cannot  be  detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  d«- 
criptive  circular  maybe  had,  and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fail 
warded  by  poet,  on  the  circumference  of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  fetl* 
being  sent  to  the  Manuf  acturer, 

Mr  WHITE,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

Single  Truss,  168.,  218.,  268.  6d.,  and  318.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Double 
318.  6d.,  428.,  aud  5‘28.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Umbilical  ditto,  428.  and  53i.W-  • 
postage  free. 

Post-office  orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post-office,  P^»‘ 
dlUy. 

NEW  PATENT. 

T?LASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  &c.,  for  VARI* 

JAi  cose  veins,  and  all  cases  of  W'EAKNKSS  and  SWKLL1NG« 
the  LEGS,  SPRAIN’S,  &c.  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  ui^' 
pensive,  and  an?  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  stocking.  .  Price  48.  6d.,7i.«‘-i 
Ills.,  and  16s.  each ;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer, 228  Piccadilly,  London. 


pOMPLEXION  PILLS  (Alex.  Ross’s).— They  quioklj 

yy  clear  the  skin,  improve  the  health,  and  make  all  faces  bright^ 
pleasing.  28.  9d.,  sent  by  post  for  34  stamps.— ALEX.  ROSS,  LL.i.. 
248  High  Ilolbom,  Loudon. 


A7IS11ING  CARDS  by  CULLETON. — Fifty  best  quality, 

V  28.  341.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  Wedding 
embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  ISs.  6d.— 
1.  CULL  hi  ON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranbourue-street  (corner  of  St 
Martin  s-laue).  ' 

TNT  CRESTS  for  ALBUMS, 

rTiIw  11**  ^  in  many  colours,  Is.  per  Sheet,  or  Twelve  Sheets  for  98. 

Jhe  followiiiff  are  ready  :--Two  Sheets  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  the 
Emperor  and  Brench  Nobility,  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York 
Ir..m  1070  to  two-  the  Collese.  ot  Oxford  and  t.lnbVidge^rKeX.e7ui 
and  Navy  Badges,  the  Dukes,  Marquises,  Earls,  Barons,  and  British  Com- 
nmners.  .  Also  1  welve  Sheets  Comic  and  Twelve  Sheets  ordinary  Mono- 
graiiis.  lour  Sheets  illuminated  Flags  of  Nations.  All  the  crests  are 
1  he  whole  senes  of  6,(X)U  different  crests  for  £20.  By  T  CUL- 
LE 1  UN,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Family.  25  CranbourM 
street  (corner  of  St  Martin's-lane),  W.C.  ^  ^  cranoourne 


Grey  hair. — 248  High  Holbom,  London.  ALEX' 

ROSS’S  HAIR  DY E  produces  a  perfect  light  or  dark  colour  i®*** 
diately  it  is  used.  It  is  permanent,  and  perfectly  natural  in  effect. 

38.  6d.,  5s.  6d..  and  lOs  6d. ;  sent  by  postfor  48,  84,  and  144  stamps.  Ahh*-- 
ROSS’S  C’antharides  Oil,  a  great  hair-grower,  3s.  6d. 


OPANISH  FLY  is  the  acting  ingredient  in 
O  ROSS’S  CANTUARIDES  oil,  which  speedily  produces  W 
and  thickens  Hair.  38.  6d. ;  sent  by  post  for  54  stamps. — ALEX.  > 

248  High  Holbom,  London,  opposite  Day  and  Martin’s.- Hair  Dye. 58.  m  * 
Face  Powder,  Is. 

A  FACT.— ALEX.  ROSS’S  HATR-COLOUR 

will.  In  two  days,  cause  grey  hair  or  whiskers  to  become  ^ 


original  colour.  Tliia  la  guaranteed 
sary  to  damp  the  hair  with  it  by  the 
eight  hours,  greyness  entirely  disa; 


.TO,  \  Ur  WIIIBILCID  W  „  rirrt 

IS  guaranteed  by  ALEX.  ROSS.  It  is  merely  n 
'  with  it  by  the  aid  of  the  hair-brush,  when,  m  m  / 
- ars.  Nothing  objectionable  mi 


Hours,  greyness  entirely  aisappears.  Notning  ODjeci 
I  rice  lOs.  6d.,  sent  for  stamps. — 248  High  Holbom,  London. 
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No  MORE  PILLS  or  OTHER  DRUGS. 

Any  inyalid  can  cure  himself,  wlthoat  medicine,  Inconvenience,  or 
expens?  by  living BAKKY’b  DELICIOUS 

REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD, 

whfeh  saves  fifty  times  its  cost  In  medicine,  and  is  Irresistible  in  indl^restton 
MvHDeDsis)  habitual  constipation,  diarrbcea,  hemorrhoids,  liver  complaints, 
Ciaulencv.  nervousness,  biliousness,  all  kinds  of  fevers,  sore  throats, 
witarrhs  colds.  Influenza,  noises  in  the  head  and  ears,  rheumatism,  gout, 
Mvertv  and  impurities  of  the  blood,  eruptions,  hysteria,  neuralgia,  irrita- 
Wlttv  sleeplessness,  low  spirits,  spleen,  acidity,  water  brash,  palpitation, 
hAartbum,  headache,  debility,  dropsy,  cramps,  spasms,  nausea,  and  vomiting 
eating,  even  In  pregnancy  or  at  sea ;  sinking  fltsi,  cough,  asthma, 
hmiichitis.  consumption,  exhaustion,  epilepsy,  diabetes,  paralysis,  wiwting 
away  Twenty-eight  years’  invariable  success  with  adults  and  delicate 
i^ants ;  80,000  cures  of  cases  considered  hopeless.  It  contains  four  times  as 
much  nourishment  as  meat.  — 

CURE  of  LIVER  and  BILIOUS  COMPLAINTS. 

From  the  Rev.  James  T.  Campbell,  Syderstone  Rectory,  near  Faken- 
ham,  Norfolk.  ”  Dec.  5, 1859. 

••Cpnticmen— I  have  long  known  and  appreciated  the  virtues  of  DU 
BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD.  In  allcasesof  indigestion, 
and  particularly  when  the  liver  is  more  than  ususally  affected.  1  consider  it 
the  ^st  of  all  remedies.  It  regulates  the  bile,  and  makes  it  flow  in  cases 
whirh  would  not  admit  of  mercury  in  any  ^haM.  In  short,  a  healthy  flow 
of  bile  is  one  of  its  earliest  and  beat  effects.— JAMES  T.  CAMriiELL" 

CURE  No.  68,471  of  GENERAL  DEBILITY. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  you  that  these  last  two  years,  since 
I  ate  DU  BARRY’S  admirable  REVALENTA  ARABICA,  1  have  not  lelt 
the  weight  of  my  94  years.  My  legs  have  acquired  strength  and  nimblcness, 
mr  sight  has  improved  so  much  as  to  dispense  with  spectacles,  my  stomach 
reminds  me  of  what  I  was  at  the  age  of  20— in  short,  I  feel  myself  quite 
young  and  hearty.  1  preach,  attend  confessions,  visit  the  sick,  1  make  long 
loumVs  on  foot,  my  head  is  clear  and  my  memoiy  strengthened.  In  the 
interests  of  other  sufferers  I  authorise  tlie  publication  of  my  experience  of 
the  benetits  of  your  admirable  food,  and  remain — Abbot  FEl  EH  CAS- 
TELLI,  Bachelor  of  Theology  and  Friest  of  rrunutto,  near  MondovL’* 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— Dr.  F.  W.  BENCKE,  Profeagor 

of  Medicine  in  Ordinary  to  the  University  of  Marburgh,  writes  in  the 
Berlin  Clinical  IVteJtly  of  April  8,  1872 :  ’*  1  shall  never  forget  that  1  owe  the 
preservation  of  oue  of  niy  children  to  the  Revalenta  Arabica.  The  child, 
not  four  months  old,  suffered  from  complete  emaciation,  with  constant 
vomiting,  which  resisted  all  medical  skill,  aud  even  the  greatest  care  of  two 
wet  nurses.  I  tried  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  with  the  most  astonish- 
ingsuccess.  The  vomiting  ceased  immediately;  and,  after  living  on  this 
fu^  six  weeks,  the  baby  was  restored  to  the  most  flourishing  health.  Simi¬ 
lar  snccess  has  attended  all  my  experiments  since  with  this  food,  which  I 
And  conta|ns  four  times  as  much  nourisliment  as  meat.” 


T\u  BARRY’S  Revalenta  ARABICA  chocolate. 

^aii,®8c2!  wpSTsfi?®"  **  ** 

T^U  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  BISCUITS.— They  soothe 

tli6  most  irritable  stomach  and  nerves,  in  nausea  and  sickness,  even 
in  pregnancy  or  at  sea,  bean  burn,  and  the  feverish,  acid,  or  bitter  taste  on 
waking  up,  or  caused  by  onions,  e^ic,  and  even  the  smell  left  by  tobacco 
**  u  1  They  improve  the  appetite,  assist  digestion,  secure  sound, 

retresnln?  sleep,  and  are  more  highly  nourishing’  and  sustainina  than  even 
meat,  lib.,  3s.  6d. ;  91b.,  Cs. ;  241b.,  Me. 

T^EPOTS :  DU  BARRY  and  CO.,  No.  77  Regent-street, 

X-'  London,  W.;  same  house,  26  Place  VendOme,  Paris ;  19  Boulevard 
nu  Nord,  Brussels t  2  Via  Tomaso  Qrosst,  Milan ;  1  Calle  de  Valverde, 
Madrid;  28,  29  Passage,  Kaiser  Gallerie,  and  163,  164,  Frederick-street. 
Berlin,  W.;  8  Wallflsoh  Gasse,  Vienna;  and  at  the  Grocers’  aud  Chemists’ 
In  every  town. 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD. — “  Twenty-seven  years’  DYS¬ 
PEPSIA,  from  which  I  have  suffered  great  pain  and  inconvenience, 
end  for  which  I  bad  consulted  the  advice  of  many,  has  been  effectually 
removed  by  this  excellent  Food  in  six  weeks’  time,  Ac.  — PARKER  l5. 
BINGHAM,  Captain  Royal  Navy.— London,  2nd  October,  1848.” 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— CONSTIPATION.  ASTHMA, 

Ac.— Cure  No.  49332,  of  fifty  years’  indescribable  agony  from 

Hvsnpnaia  norvrtlianoaa  ...thm.  an. am.  UtV  ttCU 


GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 

E EPPS’S  COCOA.  —  BREAKFAS  T.— 

^  ”  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  whicli  govern  the 
operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of  the 
fine  properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast 
tobies  with  a  delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save  us  many  heavy 
doctors’  bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such  articles  of  diet  that  a  con¬ 
stitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until  strong  enongb  to  resist  every 
tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  noating  around  ns 
ready  to  attack  wherever  there  Is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape  many  a 
fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with  pure  blood  ana  a 
properly  nourished  frame.” — See  article  In  the  Civil  Service  Gazette, 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 

Sold  in  packets  (In  tins  for  abroad)  labelled— 

JAMES  EPPS  and  CO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  48  Threadneedle-street, 
and  170  Piccadilly.  Works— Eustou-road  and  Camden  Town,  Loudon. 

Maken  of  Eppe't  Glycerine  Jviubee  for  Throat  Irritation. 

INGELHEIM  CHAMPAGNE,  a  perfectly  pure  wine 

from  Ingelheim  on  the  Rhine,  compares  advantageously  with  the  first 
brands  of  champagne  which  have  lately  risen  so  enormously  in  price.  It 
is  made,  like  the  finest  champagne,  frum  black  grapes. 

Vert  Dry  ;  Drt  ;  and  Richer  ;  54s.  per  dozen,  298.  per  dozen  pints. 

This  wine  was  first  introduced  by  Messrs.  H.  B.  FEARON  and  SON, 
and  may  be  obtained  at  their  warehouses,  Holborn  Viaduct,  and  145  New 
Bond-street,  London,  and  Dewsbury,  Yorkshire. 

KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

'T^HIS  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  spirit  is 

■L  the  very  CREAM  of  IRISH  W'lilSKIES,  in  quality  uhrivaUed, 


dyspepsia,  nervousness,  aothma.  cough,  constipation,  flatulency,  spasms, 
sickness, and  vomiting,  by  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.-MARIA  JOLLY. 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.^^re  No.  52,122  of  CON¬ 
SUMPTION.—**  Thirty  three  years’  diseased  lungs,BpitUDg  of  blood, 
liver  derangement,  deafness,  singing  in  the  ears,  constipation,  debility, 
palpitation,  shortness  of  breath,  and  cough  have  been  removed  by  DU 
BaRKY'8  DELICIOUS  FOOD.  My  lungs,  liver,  stomach,  beatt  and 
ears  are  all  right— my  hearing  perlect.— JAMES  ROBERTS,  Timber 
Merchant.  Frimley.”  - _ 

■r)U  BARRY’S  FOOD.  — LIVER,  NERVES.  — Core 

J--'  No.  48,614.  Of  the  Marchiuneas  de  Br^han. — ‘‘In  consequence  of  a 
liver  oouiplaiut  I  was  wasting  away  lor  seven  years,  and  so  debilitated  and 
nervous  that  1  was  unable  to  read,  write,  or,  in  fact,  attend  to  anything  ; 
with  a  nervous  palpitation  all  over,  bad  digestion,  constant  sleeplessness, 
ana  the  most  intolerable  nervous  agitation,  which  prevented  even  my  sitting 
together.  I  felt  dresal/ully  low-spirited,  aud  all  intercourse 
witn  tile  world  bad  become  painful  to  me.  Many  medical  men,  KDgiish  as 
niT  prescribed  for  me  in  vain.  In  perfect  despair  1  lock 

TTK  **^1*^/7  j  Food,  and  lived  on  this  delicious  food  for  three  months, 
iiiegood  be  praised,  it  has  completely  restored  me;  1  am  myself 
make  and  receive  visits,  and  resume  my  social  position. — 
Marchioness  DE  BREUAN.  Naples.  April  17,  1859.” 

T)U  BARRY’S  FOOD.^ICONSUMPTION,  Diarrbcea, 

Bladder  Disorders. — Dr.  Wurzer’s  Testimonial. 
Barry’s  Food  is  one  of  the  most  excellent, 
kiniH**  ,  •■®®^i‘»tlve  absorbents,  and  supersedes,  in  many  cases,  all 

I  It  is  partloularly  effective  in  indigestion  (dyspt'psfak  » 

body,  as  also  in  diarrhoea,  bowel  complaints,  and  stone  or 
"‘“““iroktory  irritation  and  cramp  of  the  uretiira,  tlie  kidneys  and 
andl*rM*il!al  M“D”  ^  ”^**ZER,  Prolessor  of  Medicine, 

of  DEBILITY,  BAD  DIGESTION,  and 

narvidf  ,  8  REVALENTA  ARABICA  has  produced  anextraordi- 

Heaven  be  blessed,  it  has  cured  me  of  iiiglitly  sweatings. 

,  “ation  of  the  stomach,  aud  bad  digestion,  which  had  lasted  18 
KrUh  i7  •  V®.  “®^®*‘  lelt  so  comfortable  as  I  do  now.— J.  COMPAKET, 

1  aribh  Priest,  8t.  Romain-des-lsles.” 

TAU  BARRY’S  FOOD. — Dr.  Livingstone,  describing  tbe 

”?®  Angola  in  the  Journal  of  the  London  Geographical 
*I*e  people,  ‘‘who  requiie  neither 
BICA  ®‘“®‘ ***®*'' life  being  the  REVALENTA  ARA- 

scrofnia "’'j'®**  keeps  them  perfectly  free  from  disease— consumption, 
Dov  anH  »  bsving  been  scarcely  beard  of  among  them ;  norsmall- 

pox  and  measles  for  more  than  twenty  years.” 

T)U  BARRY’S  FOOD.— i^ERS,  Dysentery,  Exhaustion, 
FrenrUMlII’  ''’***?*'  prevailed  on  board  our  good  ship  the  Jean  Bart,  of  the 
"*'*  voyage  round  the  world,  nave  yielded  to  DU 
fa?sunIinP^'‘®f.‘‘®"!***^'^ALEN  ARABICA  FOOD,  which  we  found 
men  tf!  .  ®  ^“'®®  compressed  vegetables  to  restore  olfloers  and 

stood  inthi  .  strength,  aud  weregret  that  routine  should  hitherto  have 
C  Mainnr  uu'versal  adoption  in  the  Navy.— Dm.  L.  Maurette, 

Hondot  Snn;»i  ('anvy.  O.  Bourdon,  E.  Ytief,  J. 

naot,  Sourrieu.  itouds  off  Hyferes,  15th  Mfay,  1873. 

DH.,  revalenta  ARABICA  FOOD 

3*«6d.-  2ih  r-  climates) sells;  In  tins,  41b.  at  28.;  of  Hb., 

-ilb..  Os.;  51b  ,  148.;  12lb.,  288.;  241b.,  608. 


perfect  I V  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note 
the  Bed  Seal,  Pink  Label,  and  Cork  branded 

‘‘KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wholesale  Depot— 

10  GREAT  TITCHFIELD-STREKT,  OXFOED-STREET,  W. 

SOLD  BY  CHEMISTS  AND  STATIONERS. 

JUDSON’S  DYES.. 

18  COLOUBS,  6d.  EACH. 

RIBBONS,  WOOL,  SILK,  FEATHERS, 

Completely  dyed  in  1 0  minutes  without  soiling  the  hands. 

Full  instructions  supplied. 

JOHN  TANN’S 

RELIANCE  SAFES 

FOR  THIEVES  AND  FIRES. 

11  NEWGATE-STEEET,  E.C. 


JNO.  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 

“TOILET  AND  NURSERY  POWDER,” 

Beautifully  perfumed  and  Guaranteed  Pure. 

CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE 

Is  greatly  superior  to  any  Tooth  Powder,  gives  the  Teeth  a  Pearl-like 
WhltouM?  protects  the  enamel  from  decay,  and  imparts  a  pleasing 
fTfagrance  to  the  Breath.  Price  la  6d.  per  pot. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers,  and  at 

Angel  Passage.  93  Uppeb  Thameb-stbeet.  Lomdox,  E.C. 

^CLEANLINESS.”— W.  G.  NIXEY’S  Refined  BLACK 
L/  lead  in  Block,  for  polishing  stoves  and  all  kinds  of  ironwork 
equal  to  burnished  steel  without  waste  or  dust. 

Sold  everywhere  by  all  Shopkeepers  in 
Id,,  2d.,  and  4d.  Blocks,  and  Is.  Boxes. 

Ask  for 

W.  G.  NIXEY’S  BLACK  LEAD, 

And  see  that  you  have  IL  12  Soho-square,  London,  W. 

C A  U  TION.— There  are  several  imitations. 
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MAPLE  &  CO. 

FAMILY  LINENS  at  wholesale  manufj 


LINENS. 

LINENS, 

LINENS 

LINENS 


)7,  69,  71,  73,  &  77  HAMPSTEAD-ROAD, 

NEAR  TOTTENHAM-COURT-EOAD. 

CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FUBNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  &c.  &c. 

A  DetcripUve  Cutcdogue  (Jhe  best  Fumishiuy  Guide  extant')  Post  Free, 


FURNISH 


YOUR  HOUSE 


THROUGHOUT 


NUDA  VERITAS.— GREY^  HAIR 


Restored  to  its  original  colour  by  this  raluable  preparation  in  a  shorter  time  and  more  permanently  than  by  any  other  restorer.  It 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  elegant,  effectual,  and  safe  remedy  known  ;  and  it  never  fails  to  nourish,  strengthen,  arrest  fallinf, 
cleanse,  beautify,  preserve,  and  cause  a  most  healthy,  luxuriant,  and  beautiful  growth  of  hair  of  the  original  shade.  It  contains  no 
oil,  is  not  a  dye,  and  one  trial  will  at  once  convince  that  it  has  no  equal. — Sold  by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.,  in  cases  at  10s.  6(L 
Testimonials  and  Circulars  post  free. 

Sole  Agents— R.  HOVENDEN  and  SONS,  5  GREAT  MARLBOROUOH-STREET,  LONDON,  W.,  and 

93  and  95  CITY-ROAD,  E.C. 


DR.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE. 


THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE, 

Advice  to  Iicvalids. — If  you  wish  to  obtain  quiet  refrebbiiiji:  sleep,  free 
from  headache,  relief  from  paiu  and  an^isb.  to  calm  and  a8sun|L,^e  the 
woary  achingi'of  protracted  disease,  invigorate  the  nervous  media,  and 
regulate  the  circulating  systems  of  the  body,  you  will  provide  yourself  with 
tliat  marvellous  remedy  discovered  by  Dr.  .1.  C'OLLIS  BROWNE  (Member 
of  the  College  of  I’bysicianB,  London),  to  which  he  gave  tlie  name  of 


Inconsequence  of  Spurious  Imitations  of  LEA  and  PERRINS'  SAU(X, 
which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  Public,  LEA  and  PERRINS’  ban 
adopted  a  N£\Y  LABEL,  bearing  their  Signature,  thus — 

LEA  PEBBINS, 

Which  will  be  placed  on  every  bottle  of  WORCE.STERSHIRE  SAUCE 
after  this  date,  and  witliout  which  none  is  genuine. 
November,  1874. 


CHLORODYNE 


ELAZENBY  and  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and 

•  CONDIMENTS. 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  *1^ 
Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and 
ably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  compelled  to  caution  the  pubot 
against  the  inferior  preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  In  cloi* 
imitation  of  tiieir  goods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  public.— 92  Wlgmer^ 
street.  Cavendish-square  (late  6  Edwards-street,  Portman-square),  sad 
18  Trinity-street,  Loudon,  E.C. 


and  which  is  admitted  by  the  I'rofession  to  be  the  most  wonderful  and 
valuable  remeily  ever  discovered. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  best  remedy  knoivn  for  Coughs,  Consumption, 
Bronchitis,  Asthma. 

CHLORODYNE  effe<*tuully  checks  and  arrests  those  too  often  fatal 
diseases,  Diplitlieria,  Fever,  Croup,  Ague. 

CHLORODYNE  acts  like  a  cliarin  in  Diarrh<rn,  and  is  the  only  specific 
in  Cliolera  and  Dysentery. 

CIILORODY'NE  eflectually  cuts  sitori  all  attacks  of  Epilepsy,  Hysteria, 
Palpitation,  and  8|>a.sms. 

CIILORODY'NE  is  the  only  ualliatire  In  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism,  Gout, 
Cancer,  Tootliaciie,  &c. 

From  Da.  B.  J.  Boulton  and  Co.,  llorncastlc. 

We  have  made  pretty  extensive  use  of  Chlorodvne  In  our  practice  lately, 
and  look  uiKin  it  ns  an  excellent  direct  Sedative*  and  Anti-s])asmodic.  It 
seems  to  allay  pain  and  irritation  in  wliatever  organ,  and  from  whatever 
cause.  It  induces  a  feeling  of  comfort  and  quietude  not  obtainable  by  any 
«»ther  remedy,  and  It  seems  to  possess  thl.s  great  advantage  over  all  other 
Sedatives  that  it  leaves  no  unpleasant  alter  efli’cts. 

CAUTION. — BEWAIIB  OP  PIJIACT  AND  IMITATIONS. 

Caution.— Vice-Chancellor  8ir  W.  Page  Wood  sUted  that  Dr.  J.  Coilis 
Bbowne  was  undoubtedly  the  Inventor  of  CHLORODYNE  ;  that  the  story 
of  the  Defendant,  Freeman,  was  deiilierately  untrue,  whicli  he  regretted  to 
say  had  been  sworn  to.-8ee  Times,  13th  July,  1864. 

8old  in  Bottles  at  Is.  Hd.,  28.  9(1.,  4s.  6d.  None  is  genuine  without  the 
words  “  DR.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE  ”  on  the  Govern- 


23  lEONMONGER-LANE,  LONDON. 

(THE  OLD  HOUSE), 

JOHNSTON’S 

CORN  FLOUR 


Ask  for  Johnston’s  Corn  Flonr,  and  take  no  other. 


CLEAR  COMPLEXIONS 

for  aU  who  use  the  “  United  Service  ”  Soap  Tablet,  which  also 
imparts  a  delicious  fragrance. 

MANUFACTURED  BT 

field.  Patentees  of  the  Self-fitting  Candles,  and  Sofe 
Manufacturers  of  the  “  Lychnophtlax ”  or  “Candle  Guard,  cse 
tually  preventing  the  gfuttering  of  Candlea 
Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen,  and  otbsra  (  * 


HEALTHY  DIGESTION 


Nothing  is  so  important  to  the  human  frame  as  healthy  digestive  organs 
and  when  they  are  Impaired,  the  popular  and  profeesional  remedy  is 

iMIODRSOlsT’S 

Sold  as  Wine  in  Bottles  from  Ss.,  Lozenges  In  Boxes  from  28.  6d..  Globules 
in  Bottles  from  2s..  and  as  Powder  iu  1-oz.  Bottles  at  Ss.  each,  by  all 
Chemists,  and  the  Manufacturers. 

TH011A8  MOBSON  AND  SON, 

124  Southampton-row,  W.C.,  London. 

See  name  on  labeL 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Hedieal  Profeulon  for  Thirty  years  have  approTed  o(  UtJ*  FJff 
^est  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACM^ 
“FARTBURN,  headache,  gout,  and  INDIGESTION  t 
T  for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapteo 

LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  and  CO.,  CHEMISTS,  172  New  Bond-stre«t»  LondW. 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 
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RICHARD  AND  JOHN  SLACK, 

inONMONSERS  TO  HER  MAJESTT, 

336  STBAKD,  OPPOSITE  SOIIEBSET  HOUSE. 


PRICE  OF  A  SERVICE.  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATED. 


12  Table  Forks . .  }  H 

12  Dessert  do . *  « 

12  Table  Spoons  . l  »o 

12  Dessert  do . - .  *  « 

12  Tea  do .  0 

1  Mustard  do . - .  »  I 

do .  0  9 

■  1  Gravy  do . ^  o 

1  Soup  Ladle  .  0  9 

1  Fish  Knife  .  9 

1  Butter  Knife.... .  0  2 

2  Sance  Ladles .  0  o 

1  Sugar  Sifter...-. .  0  3 

1  Sugar  Tongs . j  0  * 


d.  £  8. 
0  1  18 
0  1  10 
0  1  18 
0  1  10 


0  12  0  0  18 


0  0  3 
0|  0  1 
0  0  13 
0  0  7 
6  0  13 
01  0  13 
6j  0  3 
6:  0  7 
0|  0  4 
«  0  3 


OLD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED,  equal  to  New.  RICHARD 

and  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 


\J  and  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
ELECTU0-81LVERIN6,  by  which  process  goods,  however  old,  can  be 
re-silvered  equal  to  new.— Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 


SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY.— IVORY  TABLE 

KNIV'ES,  best  quality,  warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles. 


and  to  balance. 

1st  size. 

1  Dozen  .  .  £0  16  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  0  4  6 


2nd  size. 
.£1  0  0 
.056 


3rd  size. 
.£1  2  0 
.060 


Messrs  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  superior  manu¬ 
facture  of  Table  Knives. 


SLACK  S  BATH  WAREHOUSE  contains  the  larj^est 

assortment,  at  the  lowest  prices,  of  shower  and  sponging  baths,  from 
78. 6d. ;  hip  baths,  from  158. ;  pra  baths,  13s.  dd.;  sets  of  toilet  ware.  ISs. 


SLACK  S  DIbH-COVERS  in  Britannia  Metal  and 

Block-tin.  The  greatest  variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  oom- 
aencing  at  ISs.  the  set  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen’s  Pattern,  288.  Silver  Pattern, 
with  electro-plated  handles.  498. 


CLACK’S  ‘‘STRAND”  RAZOR  expels  all  others. 

Price  One  Sllillinir.  *Spnf  Anv  nurt  nn  r«o«int  IS  AtamnA  th* 


kJ  Price  One  Shilling.  Sent  free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps,  the 
money  returned  if  not  approved  of. 


CLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE 

^  is  the  MOST  ECONOMICAL  consistent  with  quality. 


Every  New  Design  always  on  Show. 

Black  Fenders,  .3s.  6d.  to  6s. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  10s.  to  .308. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  658.  to  120s. 
Bed-room  Fire-irons,  38,  to  Ss.  yd. 
Drawing-room  ditto,  lOs.  6d.  to 608. 
Improved  Coal-boxes,  4s.  6d.  to  308. 
Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  ISs.  6d.  to  S3s. 
Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  45s.  to  958. 
Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three,  98.  6d.  to  308. 
Papier  Mach^  ditto,  308.  to  9.58. 

Copper  Teakettles,  68. 6d.  to  14s.  6d. 


QLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINARY 
^  REQUISITES. 

First  Prize  Set  .  .  £8  0  0 

MediumSet  ,  .  8  11  0 

LargeSet  .  .  24  19  0 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GRATIS, 

of  E?**  containing  upwards  of  350  Engravings,  and  Prices 

Qsetro  Furnishing  Ironmongery,  Slack’s  Nickel  and 

without  on^**  Wares,  Table-Cutlery,  Ac.  Kb  person  should  furnish 


aiCHAED  and  JOHN  SLACK, 

ironmongers  to  her  majesty, 

336  STRAND.  W. 


JJO^OWaY’S  PILLS. — Indigestion,  Stomach,  and 

U^er.  stomA^h  Persons  suffering  from  any  disorders  of  the 

'^*y’8  HiuV.’I?  organs  of  digestion,  should  have  recourse  to  Hollo- 
coniDlaiiitA’^fK  J*  medicine  known  that  acts  on  these  particular 
G»e8toinA<.h  Buooesa.  Its  peculiar  propertlt  s  itrengthen 

®®®pUin£°it  the  appetite,  and  route  a  sli^sh  liver.  For  bowel 

thereby  **  **  removes  eveiy  primary  derangement, 

Pt«Parttio^m-^  f**®  patient  to  the  soundest  health  and  strength.  These 

times,  and  in  all  cUmatea,  by  persons  affected 
tt>ey  are  of  disordered  livers.  For  flatulency  and  heartburn 

resist  theiS^fv^n„^“‘*i’®‘*  ailment  of  tbe  digestive  organa  can  long 
^  puniying  and  corrective  power. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 

London  Office  for  AdyertisementS) 
84  rLEET-STEEET,  E.O. 


ST  \rK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATE  is  a  coating  of 

nure  Silver  over  Slack’s  Nickel,  a  metal  amalgamate  on 
-J.rri.  I’KINCIPLES,  almost  to  the  purity  and  whiteneas  of  Silver, 
•hieh  renders  it,*  ^  a  basis  for  Electro-Silvering,  the  best  article  that  can 
be^produced,  while  the  fact  of  twenty  years’  wear  is  ample  proof  of  its 
durability. 


From  the  **  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE;*  April  29#h,  1872. 

“  TUE  TRIBUNE  U  beyond  compare  the  most  it\fluential  Newspaper  in 
America  {  it  is  for  the  United  States  what  our  own  *  leading  Journal*  is  in 
England.** 


d.  £  8.  d. 
0  2  10  0 
0  1  15  0 

o'  2  10  0 

0  1  15  0 

o'  1  10  0 
o;  0  4  0 
0i  0  3  0 
O!  0  12  0 
61  0  10  6 
O'  0  16  6 
61  0  16  6 
Oi  0  5  0 
o'  0  9  0 
0  0  5  0 
6:  0  4  0 


TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  daily  in  New  York,  clrculaten 
In  every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  in  the  principal  Cities  of 
Europe,  where  it  may  be  fonnd  in  the  most  important  Hotels,  Clubs, 
Banking  Houses,  &e.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New 
York  for  England. 


Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom 
visit  England  yearly,  and  buy  largely  here.  These  are  the  classes  whom 
English  advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American 
business  can  be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORK 
TRIBUNE,  precisely  as  English  businea  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a 
leading  London  paper.  The  value  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known. 
The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE  as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood 
by  some  of  the  best  London  houses,  as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  adver¬ 
tising  columns.  They  have  found  that  a  pennanent  American  connection 
can  be  established  by  making  themselves  known  to  Americans  in  advance  of 
their  coming  to  England. 


8  4  0 11  3  3112  11  613  19  6 


Cruet  Frames,  ISs.  6d.  to  TOs. ;  Tea  and  Coffee  Services,  70s.  to  2008. ; 
Corner  Dishes,  £6158.  the  Set  of  Four;  Cake  Baakets,  258.  to  50a.;  and 
every  article  for  the  Table  as  in  Silver. 


English  advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have 
become  familiar  to  tbe  American  public,  and  are  regularly  consulted  by 
intending  travellers,  and  by  American  hooses  doing  business  with  England. 


From  the  '*  SA  TURDA  T  REVIE  JF,**  Notfember  9th,  1873. 

**Fbr  many  years  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  has  been  the  most  widdy 
circulated  paper  in  the  Northern  States.** 


Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to 
Mr  J.  T.  Highland,  The  New  York  Tribonb  Office,  84  Fleet- 
street,  E.C. 


Now  ready, 

THE  STORY  OF  VALENTINE; 

AND  HIS  BROTHER. 


Bt  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 


3  vols.,  post  8vo,  £1  58.  6d., 
Originally  published  in  *  Blackwood’s  Magazine.’ 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


This  day  Is  published,  price  5s., 

GI ANNETTO. 

Bi  Last  MABGABET  UAJENDIE. 


Crown  Svo. 


Originally  published  in  ‘  Blackwood’s  Magasine.’ 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


NEW  WORK  ON  ALGERIA 

Now  ready,  crown  Svo,  7s.  6d., 

A  LGERIA  AS  IT  IS.  By  George  Gaskell,  Author  of 

‘Descriptive  Sketches  of  Italian  Towns,*  ‘The  Trsitor;  a  Drama.’ 

“  Mr.  Gaskell’s  volume  will  be  generally  welcome ;  both  readable  and 
in  struct!  ve.  S’cofsmim. 

“  This  is  one  of  the  most  chatty  and  pleasant  books  of  travel  that  we  have 
read  for  some  time.  Hr.  Gaskell  tells  us  so  much  that  is  new,  and  tells  it  so 
fr^ly.  ” — Stmidard. 

London :  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo-place. 


With  Illnstrations,  crown  Svo,  Ss.  6d., 

CREMATION  of  the  DEAD.  By  William 

EASSIE,  C.E. 

London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo-place. 


THE  MOST  POPULAR  NOVEL  OF  THE  SEASON. 

This  day,  Second  Edition, 

X^AR  from  the  MADDING  CROWD.  By  Thomas 
X?  HARDY.'  3  vols.,  with  12  Illnstrations,  318. 

London :  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo-place. 


TO  INVESTORS. 

PENNINGTON  and  CO.’S  “MONTHLY  RECORD  of 

INVESTMENTS,**  published  on  the  first  Thursday  in  each  month, 
eontaining  an  exhaustive  Review  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Stimk  and 
Share  and  Money  Markets,  kc.,  with  an  enumeration  of  Safe  Investments, 
paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  Price  6d.  per  copy,  or  6k  annually. 


- -  -  w  -  -  -  '  - 

PENNINGTON  and  CO.,  Stock  and  Share  Brokers,  Royal  Exchange- 
bnlldingt,  London,  E.C. 
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HENRY  S.  KING  &  CO.’S  LIST 


HURST  <fe  BLACKETT’S 

NEW  WORKS. 


EPn  MAZZINI  :  a  Memoir.  By  E.  A.  V.  With 

Two  EsHays  by  Mazzini,  “Thoughts  on  Democracy,”  and  “The 
PutitHi  of  Man.”  Dedicated  to  the  Working  Classes  by  P.  A. 
TAYLOR.  M.  P.  Crown  8vo,  with  2  Portraits.  3s.  6d. 

“  The  author  gives,  from  sources  partly  public,  partly  private,  an 
ample  and  close  in^hrht  into  the  mind  of  the  eminent  popular 
leader;  touching  occasionally  at  some  greater  length  upon  his 
. '’"‘"•n.’ ~£ramin«r. 


WILD  LIFE  in  FLORIDA.  With  a  Visit  to 

Cuba.  By  Captain  F.  T.  TOWNSHEND,  2nd  Life  Guards.  9vo 
with  Illustrations,  ISs.  „  .r.  -.a  ’ 

“  Brightly  and  pleasantly  written.’  —Pall  MaU  CrOzHte. 

A  BOOK  ABOUT  the  TABLE.  By  J.  C. 

JEAFFRESON.  2  vols.,  8vo. 

“  This  book  is  readable  and  amusing  from  first  to  last.’  —Morning  Pott 

ON  the  WING:  A  Southern  Flight.  By  the 

Hon.  .Mrs.  ALFRED  MONTGOMERY.  8vo,  Ms. 

Contents  La  Belle  Provence,  Monaco,  Bologna,  Florence.  Rome; 
Naples,  and  the  Neapolitans ;  Lights  and  Shades  of  Italian  Lite,  Poainii, 
Sorrento,  Capri,  Amalfi,  Ac* 

LODGE’S  PEERAGE  and  BARONETAGE 

for  187.5.  UNDER  THE  ESPECIAL  PATRONAGE  OF  H£E 
MAJESTY,  CORRECTED  BY  THE  NOBILITY,  AND  CoiT 
TAINING  ALL  THE  NEW  CREATIONS.  44th  Edition.  1  toL 
royal  8vo,  with  the  Anns  beautifully  engraved,  handsomely  boiad,’ 
gilt  edges,  31s.  6d. 

THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

JOHN  DORRIEN.  By  Julia  Kavanagh, 

Author  of  *  Nathalie,’  &c.  3  vols. 

A  CHILD  of  FORTUNE.  By  Stephen  J. 

MAC  KENNA,  Author  of  *  Off  Parade,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

The  ITALIANS.  By  Frances  Elliot,  Author 

of  ’  The  Diary  of  an  Idle  Woman  in  Italy,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

**  *  The  Italians  ’  is  a  novel  which  ought  to  earn  for  itself  a  decided  plate 
amongi't  the  standard  literature  of  the  day.  The  author  miw  be  hooMtly 
congratulated  upon  a  brilliant  and  well-merited  tuccean.” -  Morning  PoA 

OUE  DETACHMENT.  By  Katharine  King, 

Author  of  *  The  Queen  of  the  Regiment.’  3  vols. 

MY  STORY.  By  Mrs.  Macquoid,  Author  of 

•PATTY,’ Ac.  3  vols. 

"The  best  novel  Mrs.  Maeqaoid  has  written.” — Academy. 

The  LADY  SUPERIOR.  By  Eliza  F.  Polueo, 

Author  of  •  Hope  Deferred,’  Ac.  3  vols.  [Juit  renM. 


political  doings. 

OHN  GREY  (of  Dilston)  :  MEMOIRS.  ’By 

JOSEPHINE  E.  BUTLER.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  .3s.  6d. 

“  It  is  not  a  mere  story  of  success  or  genius,  as  far  removed  as  a 
fairy  tale  from  the  experience  and  imitation  of  ordinary  people ; 
but  it  is,  if  we  only  allow  it  to  be  so,  an  incentive  and  exemplar  to 
allot  Timet. 

IVES  of  ENGLISH  POPULAR  LEADERS  in  the 

i  MIDDLE  AGES.  No.  II.-Tyler,  Ball,  and  Oldcastle.  By 
C.  EDMUND  MAURICE.  Crown  8vo, 7s.  6d.  No.  L— Stephen 
Langton.  Crown  8vo,  7h.  fid. 

“  The  value  of  this  little  volume  lies  in  its  copious  details  with 
regard  to  the  condition  of  the  poorer  clasess  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  particularly  in  the  evidence  which  the  author  adduces  of  the 
close  relationship  between  the  dawning  Reformation  and  the  popular 
movements  of  the  time."— Daily  News. 

HAKSPERE:  a  Critical  Study  of  his  Mind  and  Wit. 

'  By  EDWA  RD  DO  WDEN,  LI.  D.,' Professor  of  English  Literature, 
University  of  Dublin.  Post  8vo,  128. 

The  chief  design  of  this  work  is  to  discover  the  Man — Shakspere 
— through  his  Works,  and  to  ascertain  his  course  of  mental  and 
moral  development  as  far  as  this  is  possible. 

CABINET  EDITION  OF 

TR.  TENNYSON’S  AVORKS.  Half-Crown  Volumes. 

A  With  Frontispieces. 

VoL  IX.  MAUD  and  ENOCH  ARDEN.  [Immediatdy. 

^UNGI ;  their  Nature,  Influences,  Uses,  &c.  By  M.  C. 
COOKE,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  M.A., 
F.L.8.  Crown  8vo,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  5s. 

*•*  Being  Volume  XIV.  of  ”  The  International  Scientific  Series.” 


NEW  NOVELS,  AT  EVERY  LIBRARY, 

SECOND  EDITION. 

Malcolm.  By  George  Mac  Donald.  3  vols., 

crown  8vo. 

PALL  MALL  GAZETTE—'^  Mr.  Mac  Donald  has  not  only  put 
into  his  (Malcolm's)  mouth  much  of  the  fine  poetry  of  which  the 
book  is  full,  but  has  also  given  to  his  part  active  and  passive 
heroism  of  the  most  romantic  kind.  ...  Of  the  other  characters, 
Duncan,  the  aged  and  blind  Highland  piper,  is  admirably  drawn.” 

LISETTE’S  venture.  By  Mrs.  Russell  Gray.  2  vols., 

crown  8vo.  XThis  day. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

VANESSA.  By  the  Author  of  ‘  Thomasina.’  2  vols., 

crown  8vo. 

TIMES—'  ....  But  the  book  has  other  characters  besides 
Amy  Mertoun,  plenty  of  subsidiary  heroines,  with  heroes  to  match, 
and  they  all  fit  comfortably  into  a  very  pretty  and  interesting  story.” 

HIS  QUEEN.  By  Alice  Fisher.  3  vols.,  crown  8vo. 

[Immediately. 

HENRY  S.  KING  and  CO.,  65  Comhill,  and  12  Paternoster-row. 


MAJOR  WHYTE-MELVILLE. 

KATERFELTO :  a  Story  of  Exmoor.  By  G.  J. 

WHYTE-MELVILLE.  With  12  lUuatrations  by  Colonel  H.  Hops 
Crealocke,  C.B.  Demy  8yo,  16e.  [Third  EatHon  in  tktpnm  ^ 

From  the  ‘  Morning  Post.’ 

“  In  this  story  of  Exmoor,  the  events  of  which  take  place  more  thaa  ■ 
century  ago,  M>\jor  Wbvte-Mclville  presents  ua  with  a  capital  viev  of 
certain  phases  of  life  at  that  period,  and  the  tale  is  told  in  au  realistic  084 
spirited  a  manner  that  the  reader's  interest,  excited  at  once,  never  flsai,  bat 
on  the  contrary,  only  reaches  its  climax  at  the  very  dnmatio  coocfuiiiR 
In  fact,  ’  Katertelto  ’  reads  more  like  a  novel  by  Lord  Lytton  thaa  aoyUdiM 
else  we  have  met  for  a  long  time.  .  .  .  We  must  not  take  leave  « 
•  Katerfelto  *  without  noticing  Colonel  Hope  Crealocke’a  apirited  iiliutnk 

tiODS.” 

CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  193  Piccadilly. 


Immediately,  demy  8vo,  cloth, 

PROBLEMS  OF  LIFE  AND  MIND. 

Bl  GEORGE  HENRY  LEWES. 

First  Sbries.  Tub  Foundations  op  a  Crebd. 

VoL  II. 

Contents  The  Principles  of  Certitude.- From  the  Known  to  the 
Unknown.— Matter  and  Force.— Force  and  Cause.— The  Absolute  in  the 
Correlations  of  Fecllug  and  Motion. 

London :  TRUBNER  and  CO.,  67  and  59  Ludgate-hlll. 


COMTES  POSITIVE  POLITY. 

On  Saturday,  the  20th  instant,  will  be  published,  in  8vo,  price  21s.,  clotli, 

f;iENERAL  VIEW  of  POSITIVISM  and  INTBO 

VA  DUCTORY  PRINCIPLES.  By  AUGUSTE  COMTE.  TraoiIatM 
by  J.  H.  Bridges,  M.B.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  (W 
Introduction,  lormeily  published  separately,  has  now  been  conplettiy 
revised.) 

Being  the  First  Volume  of 

rpHE  SYSTEM  of  POSITIVE  POLITY,  or  TREATISE 
A-  upon  SOCIOLOGY,  of  AUGUSTE  COMTE.  Author  of  ‘TheSyN^ 
of  Positive  Philosophy.’  Translated  from  the  Parts  Edition  of  1861-1**. 
and  furnished  with  Analytical  1  ables  ot  Contents. 

In  Four  Volumes,  8vo,  to  be  published  si'parately,  and  each  formiaf 
some  degree  an  Independent  Treatise  : — 

Vol.  II.  The  SOCIAL  STATICS,  or  the  AnSTR.\CT  LAWS 
HUMAN  ORDER,  Translated  by  FREDERIC  HARRISON. 
of  Liucoln’s  Inn.  [In  Maf- 

Vol.  III.  The  SOCIAL  DYNAMICS,  or  the  GENKRAL  LAWM 
human  progress  (the  Philosophy  of  Hbtory.)  TransWedJ 
L.  8.  BEESLY',  M.A.,  Professor  of  History  in  University 
London.  [lu  Septemh^, 

Vol.  IV.  The  SYNTHESIS  of  the  FUTURE  of  MANKIND. 
Translatedby  RICHARD  CONGREVE,  M.A.,  M.R.C.P, 

Fellow  and  Tutor  ot  Wadham  College,  Oxford  ;  and  an 
contaiuiiie  the  Author's  Minor  Treatises,  translated  by  Henryl^ 
Hutton,  H.A.,  Barrittter-at-Law.  [B^ore 

_  London ;  LONGMANS  and  CO. 

Now  ready,  price  Is., 

ON  the  POLICY  of  LIBERALISM. 
DANIEL  GRANT. 

_ WILLIAM  RIDGWAY,  Piccadilly,  and  all  Booksellers. _ ^ 


WHETHER  THE  MINORITY  OF  ELECTORS  SHOULD 
BE  REPRESENTED  BY  A  MAJORITY  IN 
THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  ? 

A  LECTURE  ON  ELECTORAL  REFORM. 


By  Captaiu  MAXSE,  R.N. 

The  splendid  outcome  of  our  Parliamentary  System  is  that  a  Minority  of 
Electors  appoint  a  Majority  of  Members  of  Parliament,  and  the  Majority 
of  Electors  appoint  their  Minority  to  be  ateadily  outvoted  and  beaten. 

London:  P.  S.  KING,  Parliamentary  Bookseller,  King  street,  West¬ 
minster,  S.W. 

Price  Sixpence. 

Now  ready,  at  all  Libraries,  Booksellers,  and  Bookstalls  a  New  Edition 
in  1  vol.,  post  8vo,  58.,  ’ 

OMUGGLERS  and  FORESTERS.  By  Rosa  Mackenzie 
KJ  KETTLE.  Also  in  the  press,  uniform  with  the  above, 

FABIAN’S  TOWER;  and  a  New  Work,  UNDER  the  GRAND  OLD 

HILLS,  KC.  &c. 

JAMES  WEIR,  289  Regent-street,  W. 


JUST  PUBLISHED,  price  6d., 

AIL  COMMUNICATIONS  with  AUSTRALJA. 


iYl.  Reviewed  from  1852  to  1874,  with  time  Ubies  of  the  various  routes. 
LOW,  MARSTON,  LOW,  and  SEARLE,  188  Fleet  street,  Londou, 


